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SALIENT PROBLEMS 
IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


STANLEY A. COOK 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


TTITUDES to Old Testament history and methods of hand- 

ling it have been profoundly affected by the growth of know- 
ledge in the last few decades and over some of its most vital pro- 
blems there is often sweeping divergence of opinion. Indeed, the 
accumulation of the material from archaeology, excavation and the 
monuments has encouraged the belief, not merely that Biblical pro- 
blems, thanks to this “external” evidence, have been placed upon 
an entirely new footing—to this everybody would agree—but that 
the methods and results of the “internal” criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment must be drastically revised in harmony with what is supposed 
to be the unambiguous verdict of contemporary witnesses much 
older than our written sources and far more objective than modern 
critics—and also the ancient writers themselves. Certainly Old 
Testament Criticism has been so shaped and guided in its course 
by men of all lands, sects, and motives that it has everything to 
gain by welcoming whatsoever is brought to its notice. 

The “external” evidence admittedly carries weight in itself, and 
it does undoubtedly play an important part in directing attention 
to the authentic background of ancient history and religion upon 
which the Old Testament is being placed. It is true that people are 
often more ready to ask whether the external evidence has “con- 
firmed” the Old Testament than to consider its real significance 
and the arguments based thereupon. Indeed, since archaeologists 
—and the term will here be used to include all exponents of the 
“external” material—are frequently found to differ among them- 


21 
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selves and, like the rest of men, are from time to time obliged to 
modify or reject their earlier views, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the essential difference between the external data in themselves 
and their interpretation, i. e. the meaning placed upon or read into 
them. It commonly happens that the external evidence and the 
Biblical evidence must be more or less freely combined and that 
important issues are at stake (e. g. Archaeology and the Exodus). 
On such occasions it will often be found that writers are differmg 
among themselves by reason of their attitude to the Old Testa- 
ment, some using the Old Testament as it stands, others adopting 
a more or less “‘critical” view. For it is as difficult for the ordinary 
Old Testament critic to form an independent estimate of the value 
of archaeological data and arguments as it is for the archaeologist 
to have a first-hand knowledge of the “internal” criticism of the 
Old Testament. But a combination of both lines of study is needed.* 

External evidence has not shaken the foundations of the literary 
criticism of the Old Testament. It has, on the contrary, fully justi- 
fied the necessity and legitimacy of criticism; and, as ever, it is 
interesting to observe with what freedom and absence of method 
writers intent upon attacking or refuting Old Testament criticism 
unconsciously handle their sources. It is noteworthy that on such 
a question as the topography of Jerusalem the critical study of the 
Old Testament has proved to be sounder than the views of men 
well acquainted with the city and its antiquities; and Albright, to 
whom this candid observation is due, points out that archaeology 
lends no support either to “the extreme radical school of Biblical 
scholars or the ultra-conservative wing.’’? As a matter of fact there 
is a very remarkable readiness on the part of trained archaeologists 
to accept various “‘literary-critical” results, that is, the dates of the 


1 See, e. g., Alt’s review of Garstang, The Foundations of Bible History: 
Joshua, Judges (in the Journ. of the Pal. Or. Soc. xii 180), and Phythian- 
Adams on the differences between Garstang and Olmstead (Church Quart. 
Rev., 1932, pp. 42ff.). 

2 The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, pp. 20 (note here his high 
estimate of Ed. Meyer), 52, 108f., and 175f. (“‘on the whole, the work of 
moderate critics, such as §. R. Driver, one of the few great Biblical scholars 
of modern times, is not so greatly affected by it ... His views with regard 
to the date of books and documents seem rarely to be proved absolutely 
wrong’’). 
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sources of the composite books of the Old Testament in their pre- 
sent form, as distinct from the reconstruction of htstory based there- 
upon.3 

But the literary and historical problems of the Old Testament 
are so interwoven that a distinction must be maintained between 
Old Testament study as a serious discipline and the use made of it 
by those whose interest is primarily in the “external” evidence. 
The results of archaeology so far have entirely justified the con- 
fidence which Old Testament critics feel in their task. These, how- 
ever, must not be surprised to find that the external evidence is 
sometimes preparing the world for what Cheyne would have called 
a “modernized conservatism’’‘ rather than for a conception of the 
development of Old Testament history and religion along con- 
sistently “critical” lines. The “critical’’ views which are taken up 
by archaeologists and others do not necessarily arise out of their 
own special field; for one reason or another they have commended 
themselves, and simply are not disproved or excluded by the evid- 
ence with which they are more at home. 

The external evidence has “confirmed” much that was never 
doubted, and it has banished the illogical denial and blind ration- 
alism that wiped out persons or events merely on account of the 
incredible, legendary or mythical dress in which they were clad. 
But while we now have actual evidence, for example, for a great 
flood in Babylonia, thus justifymg what has long been a “‘reason- 
able” view,* there is a gulf that cannot be bridged between the Old 
Testament narrative as it stands and whatever historical substra- 
tum may be found. Moreover, external evidence for the Hyksos and 
the Amarna age may, indeed, be supposed to give us the historical 
background to the stories of the Patriarchs, Joseph in Egypt, the 
Exodus and the Conquest; but once more there is a gap between 
the two groups of evidence. And the same is the case when the fall 
of Jericho and the days of the Judges are now said to be illumined 
by external evidence, for the archaeologist places the events in the 


3 Albright even considers that “J and E must follow the height of the 
prophetic movement, not precede it” (p. 213f.): a highly significant opinion, 
based on good observation. 

4 Founders of Old Testament Criticism, p. 131. 

5 §. R. Driver, Genesis, p. 108. 
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. Bronze Age, while the Biblical narrative is in the age of Iron; and 
there are other differences.® 

Contemporary external evidence aigibineinee the gulf between the 
Old Testament narratives and the events themselves. The book of 
Kings can, indeed, ignore the great Assyrian campaigns in the west 
in the ninth century B.C., but the silence of the books of Joshua 
and Judges on the reletions between Palestine and Egypt is, on any 
standpoint, much more striking. Thus, if we are attracted by Gar- 
stang’s recent ingenious treatment of that period we are to under- 
stand that the compiler or his source has, intentionally or other- 
wise, replaced the facts of Egyptian intervention and quiescence 
by a new conception of periods of alternating peace and oppression 
due to a purely religious cause, viz. Israel’s obedience to or rejection 
of Yahweh. As can at once be seen from the books Samuel-Kings, 
the book of Chronicles has preserved good evidence together with 
much that is late and untrustworthy. Similarly the book of Jubi- 
lees, when compared with Genesis, is found to retain old material 
with much that is novel. So, on turning back to the early history 
of Israel in the books Joshua-Judges, we may well suppose that 
the oldest narratives have preserved some good material from still 
older but lost sources; but one cannot ignore the fact that there is 
a gulf between our oldest extant material and what is supposed to 
be the original historical substratum. Moreover, this substratum is 
one which we could scarcely have recovered from our writtensources. 

in view of the use—or misuse—that is often made of the external 
evidence it is very important to recognize the significance of such 
facts as these. On principle one ought to allow that the elements of 
a narrative may be more authentic than the context or dress in 
which they now appear, and that the differences between later and 
earlier forms of a tradition may not be greater than those between 
the latter and the actual events themselves.” Yet when one observes 
the actual facts of history (Hyksos period, Amarna age, Egyptian 
relations with Palestine, etc., etc.) which archaeologists with entire 
equanimity regard as the actual substratum of the Old Testament 


° Cf. the present writer, Quarterly Statement of the Palestine er 
Fund (abbrev. QS), 1932, p. 92. 

7 Yet, everyone knows that the new personal names in Chronicles and 
Jubilees cannot necessarily be regarded as really old. 
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narratives it is obvious that archaeology on the one side, and some 
aspects of radical criticism, on the other, are at one in discovering 
or in postulating—as the case may be—behind the Old Testament 
a history not a little different from what the ordinary reader finds 
in the Biblical narrative. Consequently, when one is told that ex- 
ternal evidence has demonstrated the “extraordinary accuracy” of 
this, or the “substantial” or “essential” genuineness of the other, 
it is necessary to consider what elements or what aspects of history 
have really been confirmed, for the demands we make upon a nar- 
rative for its historicity, genuineness or trustworthiness are apt to 
vary according to our purposes and needs. 

The tendency nowadays is to search out and emphasize the early 
elements in our sources, as though the antiquity of each element 
carried with it that of the whole narrative to which it organically 
belongs.® In this way Talmudic law could be dated in the age of the 
Elephantine papyri, and these documents of the fifth century B.C. 
carried back many centuries earlier. But Old Testament critics have 
always freely recognised that late sources will contain ancient ele- 
ments,® and the question generally at issue is whether an early 
source has received late supplements or additions, or whether the 
late source contains a certain amount of early material. The latter, 
the “critical” theory, thus differs from the opposing “‘supplement- 
ary,” “fragmentary,” or similar views, as regards its estimate of 
sources as “wholes.” !° Important questions are thereby raised, in 
that the somewhat grand and imposing hypothesis of the literary 
development of the Old Testament, which is associated with the 
names of Graf, Reuss, Wellhausen, Robertson Smith and Kuenen, 
and which ranks as modern critical orthodoxy, has to face the ob- 
jection that it rests upon too simple and too precarious a conception 
of the nature of social-religious growth. 

Now while it is true that a Vatke allowed himself to be dominated 


8 Here it is necessary to consider whether the element (e. g. a law), not 
only is old, but belongs to one period alone; and also whether what applied 
to one period has been carried over into a later source (like the retention of 
the words “‘unto this day” in Chronicles; see JQR October, 1907, p. 161 n.). 

® See Burney, The Expositor III, 1912, 102ff. 

10 Thus Proverbs and Psalms each “‘as a whole” are undoubtedly post- 
exilic, however old some of their contents may be. 
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by a Hegelian outlook, this cannot be said, for example, of Reuss; 
and while it might be alleged that all critics were—however un- 
consciously —under the influence of some Hegelian or some general 
evolutionary outlook, it would be true to say that other more or 
less definite a priort outlooks can be perceived in their opponents. 
Indeed, sooner or later it becomes impossible to avoid a more “‘philo- 
sophical”’ treatment of the Biblical problems, and Eduard Meyer’s 
introductory volume (“The Elements of Anthropology’’) to his great 
Geschichte des Altertums is symptomatic of the sort of need that 
students of history constantly feel, although, to be sure, as to their 
precise needs they will differ. 

Meanwhile, the critical study of Old Testament history is now at 
a position where it cannot remain stationary. Wellhausen’s bril- 
liant and epoch-making sketch, “Israel,” in the Ninth Edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1879), was the beginning of the ten- 
dency to work out the development of history and religion within 
the covers of the Old Testament, from, nomadic conditions to the 
Post-exilic priestly stage, the prelude to Judaism. But scarcely did 
the “Wellhausen” position—both the literary criticism and the 
historical reconstruction—make headway, when it was confronted 
by the growth of “external” evidence.12 Hugo Winckler, in the 
present writer’s opinion, did most to demolish the “Chinese wall” 
which many scholars were—and often still are—wont to buildaround 
the Old Testament,!* but no adequate synthesis of internal criti- 
cism and external evidence resulted. In fact, the many modern 
diverse interests in the Old Testament (e. g. anthropology, folk- 
lore, comparative religion), combined with the purely “external” 
material, have made it increasingly difficult to paint afresh a satis- 
factory picture of the vicissitudes of Israel. That gifted scholar, the 
late Rudolf Kittel, in his fine Geschichte des Volkes Israel, certainly 
united a wide knowledge of the external field, an independent cri- 
tical position, and deep insight into the nature of religion and 


11 See Cheyne on Vatke (Founders of Old Testament Criticism, esp. 
pp. 135ff.); and for Vatke and Reuss, see A. 8. Peake, The Bible, its Origin, 
Significance, etc., 1913, pp. 118f., 164. 

12 e, g. the Amarna Letters were discovered in 1887. 

18 See especially his Religionsgeschichtler wnd geschichtlicher Orient, Leip- 
zig, 1901. 
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history. In its comprehensiveness his work will recall the massiveness 
of Ewald. But just as Ewald’s position was confronted by the then 
new Graf-Wellhausen stage in criticism, so, to-day, the ordinary 
critical standpoint or standpoints, that of Kittel included, can 
hardly be regarded as stable, when one takes into account the salient 
problems of Old Testament history. 

What has now to be said may be conveniently arranged under 
ten heads. 

(1) The first and last problem of Old Testament study is histor- 
ical—in the widest sense: the relation of the Old Testament to the 
intellectual and spiritual needs of our growing selves. One recognizes 
in Israel itself different levels or grades of religion, prophets and 
priests differing in outlook, periods of decay or stagnation and 
periods of new creative activity. It is generally recognized that the 
sixth century B.C., the Exile, made a tremendous break in the 
history, and, whatever be our attitude to the Old Testament, a 
number of vital questions arise as to the pre-exilic and post-exilic 
stages in Israel’s career: in particular, as to the continuity despite 
the catastrophic events.'* In addition to this, everyone is now 
aware that both outside Palestine and in Pre-Israelite Palestine 
itself were many lofty, noble and inspiring elements of religion. 
The religion of Palestine and Syria down to, let us say, the fourth 
century A.D. is a field of study in itself;15 it is not precisely the 
same as that confined primarily to the Old Testament, the Bible, 
or the origin and history of Christianity. In other words, the histori- 
cal study of the Old Testament cannot ultimately be undertaken 
in and for itself alone; and in practice it turns out that its problems 
take rather different forms according to the larger purpose which 
one has in view at the time. 

(2) In any event, the prophets are of cardinal importance. The fun- 
damental differences between them and the Pentateuch as a whole, 
and the literary-critical hypotheses arising therefrom, make them 


14 Albright (The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, pp. 171f., 226) 
emphasizes the destruction at the Exile; but (see CAH iii, 404) this must 
not be exaggerated. 

15 See the writer’s Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology, 
1930, pp. 153—230. 
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the foundation stone of Old Testament criticism.1® No student can 
afford to ignore the striking estimates of the prophets by such men 
as Wellhausen, Kuenen, Robertson Smith and Duhm—to name no 
more—and their profound appreciation of their religious and spiri- 
tual uniqueness. Indeed, when one considers the varying estimates 
of subsequent scholars as to the spiritual value of the prophets, it 
would seem that the real progressive development of Old Testa- 
ment criticism will always be bound up with the interpretation of 
the prophets and the part they played in the religion of Israel. To 
some, the prophets are such outstanding figures that they sever 
the pre- and the post-prophetic stages; on the other hand, there 
are those who, whatever their attitude to the literary-critical hypo- 
theses, do not admit any significant development between Moses 
and the prophets. So, we find that (1) not only the Decalogue but 
even the essential Deuteronomy is regarded as Pre-prophetic (Adam 
Welch); or (2) JE is taken as evidence for the rather cruder reli- 
gious elements in pre-prophetic times (the ordinary critical view), 
or (3) these elements are strictly non-prophetic, and JE is dated 
after the first great creative prophets.’ There is, in any case, a 
marked difference between the first great prophets and some of the 
later ones (e. g. Malachi, Trito-Isaiah): they cannot all be grouped 
together, as is sometimes done; and when a wider view is taken of 
the differing attitudes to the cult and the law, the more and the 
less democratic trends, and the relationship between Deuteronomy 
and Chronicles, it is obvious that much has to be done before we 
can form any adequate conception of the internal developments 
from the time of the prophets onwards.1® 

Next (3), our conception of the significance of the prophets affects . 
also our ideas of Mosaism. What is known as pre-prophetic religion 
is based upon literature relating to or, more correctly, belonging to 


16 See, for the views of Reuss, T. K. Cheyne, op. cit., pp. 177—9, and 
A. Causse, “‘la Bible de R.,” Rev. de Hist. et de Philosoph. Rel., Vol. xix, 1929, 
p- 25; cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena (Eng. trans.), p. 3; and W. Robertson 
Smith, Old Testament in The Jewish Church, chap. xi, esp. pp. 285, 291, 306. 

17 So, on various grounds, Kennett (see J7'S xxxiii, 230), Petersen (ZAW 
xlix, 1931, 178), and the present writer (CAH iii, 472f.); cf. also Albright, 
op. cit., pp. 147, 213 (JE is seventh century, after the fall of Samaria), see 
p. 275 n. 3 above. 

18 JTS, xxx, 300—6. 
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that earlier period.!® It is possible to regard such religion as (a) a 
decline from the purer ethical monotheism of Moses, (5) as a step 
in the progression towards prophetism; or (c) the prophets will ap- 
pear of such outstanding importance and the soil which they ferti- 
lised was such that—in the present writer’s view—we can be said 
to know very little of the pre-prophetic stage. For the present it 
must suffice to observe that the Mosaic age—leaving the date an 
open question—was on all accounts an active one, and there is good 
evidence for contemporary fine and inspiring ideas.2° Moses was 
undoubtedly a religious founder or inaugurator, and at the outset, 
at least, the religion of Yahweh was undoubtedly ethical.?4 But the 
external evidence for monotheising tendencies and high idealism, 
immensely valuable as it is in itself, emphasizes the fact that only 
in Palestine can we mark the effective development of religion. 
Was this inherent vitality and power due to Israel? Palestine evi- 
dently offered the necessary soil for the religious development, and 
this land as distinct from the Israelites from Egypt must have 
played a part which only the external evidence—and not the Old 
Testament—enables us to conceive.?” 


When we turn to the Old Testament itself, are we to use Genesis 
for the Pre-Mosaic religion of Palestine ? Opinions differ widely.?* 
To the present writer, at least, the archaeological evidence seems 
to point to religious conditions far removed from the religion of the 
prophets and to beliefs and myths of which we now have only late 
forms in late sources. The antiquity of certain elements—names, 


19 See esp. W. R. Harper’s valuable study, Amos and Hosea, 1905, 
pp. xxxi—c. 

20 CAH, ii, 399ff.; cf. now Albright, op. cit., p. 163f. 

21 The contemporary figure of the (Indian) ethical god Varuna must 
presuppose some prior reforming movement; but the cult soon lost its earlier 
ethical worth. 

22 How the old naturalistic religion could have afforded the soil for the 
later ethical teaching is suggested by the present writer in QS, 1928, pp. 204 ff. 

23 For example, on the one hand, Albright (p. 130) is impressed by the 
work of Alt and Bohl; on the other, Baudissin, no blind follower of Well- 
hausen or Kuenen, will not use Genesis (Kyrios, iii, 123—176; cf. JTS, 
xxxii, 233). One cannot help contrasting Baudissin’s extremely weighty 
discussion of the question with the easy and somewhat hasty obiter dicta of 
writers who take the other view. 
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the fact of certain movements, etc.—will not be doubted ; but the more 
we are struck by the present unity of the patriarchal narratives, 
the more certainly must any study of them start from the form 
they now have. The admirable analyses by Gunkel, Gressmann, 
and their followers have not as yet been at all seriously weakened 
—have they even been seriously examined ?—and the legitimate 
verdict of archaeology cannot affect the structure of the present 
narratives, and from this Old Testament criticism must start. 

(4) Here at the outset is the commonly accepted view that not 
all Israel went down into Egypt; that is, that among the Israelites 
were clans, tribes, etc., who had not participated in the Exodus.”4 
It is remarkable that biblical scholars who venture upon recon- 
structions of the early history of Israel pay little attention to this; 
though it must be admitted that it is more than difficult to form 
clear ideas both as to relations between the earlier inhabitants, the 
Hebrews and the Israelites, and to the identity of the Habiru. But 
it is obvious that if the Israelites who went down into Egypt and 
returned intermarried with the people of the land (Judges 3 6), such 
intermarriages would be not less likely before the Descent, and also 
among those who did not go down, and had not the self-conscious- 
ness which Mosaism might have given them. We are in any case 
entitled to say that the traditions and general retrospect of men 
who took part in the Exodus and Conquest would be other than 
those of the men who had been living in the land. The full implic- 
ations of this have yet to be worked out, and the enquiry must take 
into account the fact that invading Israelites were able to make 
their traditions canonical, but that they are excessively complex.?5 

Hence it is surely of the highest importance that there appear to 
be traces of a fundamentally different group of traditions which 
represent the tribal ancestors entering and settling down in the land 


24 So e. g. Albright, p. 148 (cf. p. 214): “it is now quite certain that a 
large part, perhaps more than half of the Hebrew people remained in Pa- 
lestine, and did not enter Egypt at all.” 

25 See esp. the great article by the late Professor Paton, J BL, xxxii, 1913, 
1—53. Note, e. g., the important view that the story of the crossing of the 
Jordan to Jericho has been “‘superinduced” upon an earlier one of a crossing 
into Central Palestine (see Welch, Deuteronomy, the Framework to the Code, 
pp. 54, 181f., 187, and cf. earlier Stade, and others). 
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once and for all.?6 Similarly it is obvious that, centuries later, men 
whose fathers were not carried into exile would not have the same 
retrospect as their brethren who returned from Babylonia. Here, 
too, there would be fundamentally different groups of traditions. 
The case is not a literary one, as in Gen. 1—11, where one group of 
narratives ignores and excludes any account of the Deluge; it is 
one of natural but discrepant views of the past, which ultimately 
give place to the “canonical” view. Sons of Jacob-Israel go down 
into Egypt and return as tribes and clans, even as men go into exile 
and return “each man to his own city” (Ezra 2). Precisely how and 
when the “canonical” traditions came to oust out their rivals is a 
problem not yet solved. Meanwhile, if we are assured of the present 
unity of the patriarchal narratives, the question whether this unity 
is of early date cannot be handled in isolation. All the major prob- 
lems of Old Testament history are found to be interconnected ; 
and one cannot ignore the fact that directly we go behind the 
“canonical’ traditions all is fragmentary and we are in the realm 
of conjecture: the “canonical” perspective has shaped the history 
as a whole and, in consequence, the broad outlines of events upon 
which we rely. 

Next (5), the account of the Divided Monarchy in the books of 
Kings-Chronicles illustrates the existence of distinct northern (Is- 
raelite, Ephraimite, Samarian) and southern (Judaean) standpoints. 
If we call these respectively N and 8S we observe that N has actual 
traditions of rivalry and hostility, and that political and religious 
differences could prejudice N traditions of and attitudes to S. What 
N had to say of its royal founder Saul might be more in accord 
with the song in II Samuel 1 (David’s lament, quoted from the 
Book of Jashar) than those stories in I Samuel where the future 
king of the united monarchy is the hero. Moreover, not only is there 
evidence for good history-writing in N,?’ but the story of the de- 


26 Jacob at Shechem, the stories of Reuben, Simeon and Judah, the Bless- 
ings in Gen. xlix, the genealogies in 1 Chron. ii—viii. See Ed. Meyer (and 
B. Luther), Die Israeliten und thre Nachbarstémme, pp. 227, 414f.; Skinner, 
Genesis, pp. xxiii n, 418, 422, 450, 507, 512; and the present writer, CAH, 
ii, 359f. 

27 Cf. Skinner, Kings, p. 28f.; also Meyer, op. cit., pp. 478—487, on the 
historical traditions in Judges (which however he dates very early), and 
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feat of Amaziah at “Beth-Shemesh which is in Judah” (II Kings 
14 11) and the catastrophic sequel shows how N could deal quite 
objectively with S. Now, not only are there points of contact here 
with the Deuteronomic writers, but the fundamental problem is 
that of the “Deuteronomic History” (Deuteronomy-Kings). The 
whole series is very composite, but there is an increasing tendency 
among scholars to recognize the earlier prominence both of N holy 
places, such as Shechem, and of N literature (e. g. in Deuteronomy 
itself). We should distinguish, accordingly, between the present 
supremacy of Judah and Jerusalem in the history and literature 
and the earlier importance of a N nucleus of uncertain extent. 
There has been actual transmission of oral and written tradition 
to the south, and behind the literary phenomena are social-political 
vicissitudes which have not yet been at all clearly formulated.?* 

The code of Deuteronomy itself is nowadays the centre of dis- 
cussion from points of view conservative and radical.?® Here as else- 
where it is useful to understand the thorough-going conservative, 
traditionalist or fundamentalist standpoint, and to recognize the 
prima facie appropriateness of D in its present context. The “crit- 
ical” view of D should give D, as a whole, a place and meaning 
not less psychologically appropriate. The popular and democratic 
note of D and the severance of Israel from her false or pagan neigh- 
bours appear to be the outstanding features; and, regarded psycho- 
logically, D—which cannot be a Mosaic work for the future purg- 
ing of Israel—reads as a code intended for the purging of an Israel 
settled in the land. Its attitude to the population, like the “ban” 
(herem) in war, and its new self-consciousness, point to a time after 
the first great prophets; and in its present composite form and 
literary context it represents a series of transitions, if not compro- 
mises, till we reach an institutional, and anti-northern stage.%° 
Ency. Brit., 11 ed. (so throughout) art. ‘Kings, Bk of’ (together with JQR, 
Oct. 1907, p. 160). 

28 It must suffice to refer to two such very different treatments of the 
transmission as Kennett’s (see JTS, xxxiii, 230f.) and that of Welch (op. 
cit.; see also JT'S, xxvi, 168 n. 2). It does not follow, of course, that the S 
and the anti-N trends in the literature belong to the same hands or the 
same date. 29 See Bewer, Paton and Dahl in JBL, xlvii. 

3° Cf. JTS, XXX, 302ff.; Welch, too, recognizes a post-exilic Judaean 
hand at work (op. cit., p. 78, cf. p. 68). 
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On the ordinary literary-critical view our historical sources began 
to assume their present form in and about the exilic and later 
periods; and what has been said about the severance of the true 
Israel from her neighbours brings up a subject the importance of 
which has recently been suggestively indicated by Kurt Galling.*4 
There are two main lines of religious tradition: the one tracing 
Israel back to the patriarchs, the other to her deliverance from 
Egypt. The former of these—the settlement of the patriarchs—could, 
as has already been seen (4 above), no doubt be accepted by the 
native population, whereas the latter would apply primarily only 
to those new comers who could actually claim to have taken part 
in the exodus. It severed them from other people. On the other 
hand, the story of Joseph serves the purpose of fusing together the 
two main traditions; and the subsequent claim of the people of 
Samaria to be worshippers of Yahweh (Ezra 4 2f., note Neh. 2 20) 
points to the possession of a joint tradition to which men of the age 
of D could not appeal.*? But meanwhile we are passing through 
centuries of internal political and social dislocation which must 
have left traces, if not in the history, at least in the treatment of 
the history of the relations among the mixed tribes of Palestine. 

(6) Leaving the North we have next to notice certain Southern 
or Judaean factors in the history. Judah and (North) Israel looked 
towards the south and north respectively, and Judaean fortunes 
were so closely bound up with those of Edom and the Philistine 
district (Gaza, Ashdod, etc.) that the study of any one of the triad 
speedily involves that of the other two. At times Judah lay outside 
the (north) Israelite orbit; and for reasons that can only be con- 
jectured she is conspicuously absent from the northern alliance 
against Assyria in the time of Ahab and, later, from Adad-nirari’s 
list of tributaries (c 800 B.C.). Her absence in the stories of the 
Judges, and, in particular, the Song of Deborah, does not neces- 
sarily prove that there was as yet no Judaean entity, since a politi- 


31 Die Erwahlungstraditionen Israels (Giessen 1928). Galling, however, 
argues for early dates. See, for some useful criticisms, Alt, Der Gott der Vater, 
Stuttgart, 1929, p. 68f. 

32 Later the Samaritans would claim or reject Joseph as an ancestor 
according to their changing relations with the Jews (Josephus, Ant. ix 14 3, 
etc.). 
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cal unit could readily form itself in the south and be outside the 
horizon of Israel.3* 

Now, apart from the Judaean treatment of northern (Israelite) 
material, already referred to, and apart from the ordinary Judaean 
traditions, there are some specifically Judaean or South Palestinian 
factors which have not yet received the full treatment that they 
merit. We have to notice, in fact, (a) specifically Southern or Ju- 
daean attitudes and points of view; (6) a specific interest in tradi- 
tion that is of South Palestinian rather than Judaean origin; 
(c) the prominence of southern and semi-Edomite non-Israelite ele- 
ments in a Judah that is not a “brother” tribe of (north) Israel (as 
during the rival monarchies), but one of the tribes of a Pan-Israel; 
and (d) the admitted importance for such an Israel of the influence 
exerted by Midianites, Kenites, and other clans of South Palestine. 
All this has long been familiar, but it is exceedingly difficult to un- 
ravel the complexities and co-ordinate the northern and southern 
trends.*4 

Many scholars are impressed by the traces of a tradition of a 
direct journey northwards from Kadesh into Judah.** It has been 


superseded by the tradition of the circuitous journey round to the 
east of the Dead Sea and the passage, under Joshua, across the 
Jordan to Jericho.** As for the Kadesh-Judaean tradition, its ori- 
ginal content is of course a matter of speculation; but Ed. Meyer 
on the strength of Calebite and related genealogical lists has worked 
out an elaborate scheme and fitted it into the history of Pre-Davidic 
Judah. On the other hand, Meyer has himself shown that the clan 


33 Cf. Adonizedek’s league (Josh. 10) and the relations between Abdi- 
Khiba of Jerusalem and the southern cities in the Amarna Letters. 

34 See Gressmann, ZA W, 1910, p. 29f., and his Mose, pp. 393ff.; also the 
present writer in Ency. Brit., “Genesis,” p. 584, “Jews,” p. 387 and n. 3, 
“Palestine,” p. 615; Amer. Journ. of Theol., xiii, 1909, 384f., and CAH, iii, 
478 ff. 

35 Cf. also Auerbach, ZA W, vii (1930) 289, 294. In Num. 13 the Caleb 
story refers only to a mission to Hebron; but according to Deut. 9 23, not 
Caleb alone, but all Israel (cf. “Israel” in the victory, Num. 211-3) were to 
go up and seize the land. 

36 But note the earlier tradition, p.282,n.25. Meyer’s is the completest 
study of the lists (Israeliten, pp. 299ff., and esp. 443ff.). The present writer 
attempted to collect Calebite, Danite and related traditions in his Critical 
Notes on O.T. History. See also Auerbach, loc. cit., p. 294. 
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Caleb continued to be prominent and independent after the exile.37 
The chief genealogical data are to be found in the late Gen. 36, and 
in I Chron. 2, and the latter is part of an exilic or post-exilic scheme 
wherein the mutilated Judah, restored with the help of the south- 
ern clans of Caleb and Jerahmeel, is obviously now the Judah of 
the Second Temple. Indeed, there is a certain relationship between 
South Palestine and the late Levitical families,?* and the Chronicler’s 
interest in Levites, temple-singers and the rest, may be associated 
(a) with the Kenite and other families of scribes to whom he es- 
pecially refers (1 Chron. 2 55), and (6) with the Cainite (Kenite) and 
related traditions in Genesis of the origins of culture, including the 
names of Jubal the inventor of musical instruments and Naamah, 
perhaps (after Meyer) a reference to the temple-women.*® 
Whatever may be thought of this combination of data, some 
apparently Pre-Davidic and some certainly of the Second Temple, 
it should be remembered at the outset that the older and non- 
priestly material in Genesis is now in the form known to and pre- 
served by P and the post-exilic compiler,*° and that the date of the 
Chronicler and more especially that of his material are still sub 


judice. Most scholars have been wont to associate quite freely 
with 1 Chron. 2, the evidence for a South Judaean Caleb and Jerah- 
meel in David’s time (I Sam. 25, 27, 30).4! But is it realized that seve- 
ral centuries of stirring history intervene between the days of Saul 
and the exilic and post-exilic age ? Surely it is in the highest degree 
improbable that the clans of the negeb remained independent for so 
long, merely moving a few miles northward in and about the exile.*? 


37 Op. cit., pp. 399, 407, 409; cf. also Kittel, Geschichte (1929), iii, 378, 386, 
and the present writer in Charles, Apocrypha, i, 12, notes 2—4. 

38 Hncy. Biblica, “Genealogies,” § 7. 

39 CAH, vi, 185 (with references to Meyer and Skinner), cf., ib., iii, 478f. 
See also A. K. Gordon, Early Traditions of Genesis (1907), p. 188. 

40 The metal-worker Bezalel, the Calebite, named only by P can well 
rest on good authority (Critical Notes, p. 82f.). 

41 T Sam. 27 10, 12 imply that the negeb of Judah, Jerahmeel and Kenites 
was Saul’s concern (cf. J Sam. 15 6). Whether genuine history, reflection, or 
Tendenz this Pan-Israelite point of view is significant. 

42 That I Chron. 2 represents earlier and later localities held by Caleb 
has been recognised since Wellhausen’s great essay (De Gentibus et Familiis 
Judaeorum, Gottingen, 1870). 
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The problems here involved are both literary and historical. There 
is good reason to believe that the whole “Deuteronomic”’ history 
(Joshua-Kings) is very late in its present form; and the treatment 
of the history of Solomon in Kings and Chronicles, as also the liter- 
ary character of II Sam. 5—8, 21—24, point to a late handling of 
some part, at least, of the material. From an analysis of the tradi- 
tions themselves it seems possible to distinguish three types of 
tradition : (a) those that closely unite Saul and David, the respective 
founders of the monarchies; (5) special traditions of Saul, as a figure 
of (north) Israelite or Benjaminite interest; and (c) the special 
traditions of David, as a figure of southern interest.** But the very 
drastic character of the conclusions to which the present writer, for 
his part, finds himself led, makes the whole subject too large and 
too controversial a one to enter upon here, the more especially as 
it cannot be severed from the next enquiry. 

(7) The criticism of the Elijah-Elisha narratives is another large 
subject which can only be outlined in the briefest terms.44 (a) The 
period (I Kings 17—II Kings 11) covers only a few years; it was 
one of very close relations between Judah and Israel, often over- 
looked by those who assume that after the schism the two states 
were entirely separated and had little or nothing in common. (6) It 
has long been recognised that the figure of Elisha belongs more pro- 
perly to the days of the Jehu dynasty; but how much material re- 
lating to him has been displaced is disputed.*® (c) To some extent, 
also, the traditions of the Aramaean wars with Israel belong to the 
later rather than the eailier period (when, however, there may well 
have been guerilla raids). But the significance of this twofold dis- 
location has never been fully examined. At the same time (d), the 
evidence for South Palestinian troubles is of outstanding import- 
ance.4® Elijah’s visit to Horeb, the hints of attacks from the south, 
and the admitted fact that in some way the age of Elijah is a 

43 See Critical Notes, and Ency. Brit., “Samuel (Books).” 

44 Tt is dealt with in JQR, 1908, pp. 597—630; Ency. Brit., “Kings,” 
p. 812, and CAH, iii, 364 ff. 

45 So, long ago, Kuenen, Religion of Israel, ii, 17. 30, Prophets, p. 393f., 
and his reference to his article in Nieuw en Oud, 1871, pp. 39ff. 

46 Tt is unsafe to suppose (with Albright, p. 106) that Shishak’s invasion 


is the only historical invasion with which to reckon between the middle 
of David’s reign and the invasion of Sennacherib. 
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distinct landmark in the history of Israel—these combine to point 
to sweeping events the real nature of which the existing narratives 
do not at all clearly indicate. 

What does Elijah stand for? As Wellhausen trenchantly put it: 
“there remains the vague impression that with him the develop- 
ment of Israel’s conception of Yahweh entered upon a new stadium, 
rather than any data from which it can be ascertained wherein the 
contrast of the new with the old lay.”’4’ It seems difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that there were decisive internal developments dur- 
ing the years from Ahab to the rise of Jehu; and the more clearly 
this is recognised, the less easy is it to feel sure that the records of 
the preceding centuries give a very trustworthy account of the de- 
tails of history and religion, the more especially as, even on the 
orthodox literary-critical view, so much of the material is in a form 
later than the age now under consideration.*® Meanwhile, our esti- 
mate of the Elijah-Elisha problem will depend upon another question. 

(8) The Jehu dynasty admittedly took its rise at some new reli- 
gious movement which, whatever view we adopt as regards (7), was 
of profound significance for the development of Yahwism. Polits- 
cally, the severance of Israel from the Aramaean alliance against 
Assyria was the outstanding event which shaped the subsequent 
history—the vengeance of Damascus, the rival policies of Judah 
and Israel, the sufferings of Israel (note the sympathy of the writer 
in II Kings 13 5, 23; 14 26f.), the defeat of Amaziah, the disaster 
to Jerusalem, and finally the revival of Israel and Judah under 
Jeroboam II and Uzziah respectively. But the Aramaean league 
must also have had its religious aspects; and the rise of Jehu marks 
the severance of Israel from the Aramaean god Hadad—a god cer- 
tainly known earlier in Palestine—even more than the victory of 


47 Prolegomena, p. 462. It is unnecessary to refer to the attempts to re- 
construct the religious developments, and in particular the possibility of a 
great Rechabite (Kenite, etc.) movement. In so far as we evidently have a 
new stage in Yahwism, we may recall Burney’s interpretation of the earlier 
development: Mosaism reshaping an earlier Yahwism of the pre-Mosaic 
Israelites who had occupied Palestine uninterruptedly (J7'S, April, 1908, 
pp. 321—352). But were there not later possibilities of a reshaped or re- 
invigorated Yahwism by desert tribes ? 

48 Tt is for this reason that the discussions in nos. 6 and 7 must first be 
handled independently. 


22 
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Yahweh over the Phoenician Baal, which is the Leitmotiv of the pre- 
sent narratives. Now, whether Yahwism severed itself from Hadad 
(as one might be tempted to think) or from Baal of Tyre, the new 
dynasty marks a new stage in the history, and to all appearance a 
disastrous one. We have to make the effort to understand the feel- 
ings in Israel when, after some new religious development, the state 
was almost blotted out, and its faith in Yahweh put to the cruellest 
test. We must follow the ebb and flow of hopes, the alternation of 
courage and despair, the voice of prophets (as we can safely assume) ; 
and when at last we reach the age of Amos and Hosea it should be 
with memories of the trying times through which the unhappy land 
had passed. But what is preserved of this (apart from such pas- 
sages as Amos 1 3-5)? We are apt to dwell more upon the glorious 
age of Jeroboam II and the warnings of Amos than upon the mov- 
ing events that had preceded, and in this way we fail to realise how 
much has been lost of history, if not also of literature. 

On ordinary historical grounds we cannot suppose that the Yah- 
wism of the days of Jeroboam II was identical with that at the rise 
of Jehu—still less with that of the days of Moses. Too much had 
happened. The stirring events must have had an immense, indeed 
an incalculable influence upon the internal developments; and, in 
the absence of the necessary material, the prophets of the eighth 
century become our safest starting point for any estimate of the 
course of Israelite religion.*® In certain respects, too, one feels that 
here is a landmark in the preservation and transmission of histor- 
ical tradition, though what we have of this period is far from con- 
temporary. In fact, there seem to be points of contact between the 
stories of the Elijah-Elisha age and those of the age of Saul; there 
may have been a corpus of Ephraimite tradition, the latter being 
perhaps put into writing before the former.*° 


49 This was also Kuenen’s conviction, Rel. Isr., i, 30f., Proph., pp. 570ff. 
(cf. JOR, iv, 589f.). It must suffice to notice how Israel seems to have re- 
cognized the terrible efficacy of the human sacrifice offered by the king of 
Moab—if that be the best interpretation of II Kings 3 27, and that even in 
Hosea’s time Yahweh “has not yet come to be thought of by North Israel 
as the god of the soil and its products” (J. M. Powis Smith, The Prophets 
and their Times, p. 61). See also the present writer in the Rev. d’ Hist. et de 
Philosoph. Rel., ix, 1929, 303f., 308f. 

50 See Ency. Brit., “Palestine,” 614ff., “Joshua,” p. 519f., “Saul,” p. 236. 
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(9) But, apart from such necessarily speculative matters, many 
important questions are raised when we consider the distribution 
of material in the 0.T.—the relative abundance or paucity as the 
case may be. Thus the amount of space devoted in a history of the 
monarchies to (a) the temple at Jerusalem in Judah and (5) the 
few years before and at the rise of the Israelite Jehu cannot fail to 
be of some significance for the literary-critical problems of the his- 
tory-writing. And the latter feature, in particular, seems to point 
definitely to circles whose interests were mainly in the deeds of 
their great heroic figures round about Jericho, Gilgal and Bethel. 
If we may think of the so-called “schools of the prophets” and the 
points of contact between the Saul traditions and those of Elijah- 
Elisha, we may be tempted to suggest that corresponding to the 
Kenite and related “scribes” of Judah (I Chron. 2 55) there were 
other bodies also who played a large part in the growth of the O.T. 
narratives. Attention has already been drawn by some O.T. scho- 
lars to the probable propinquity of the circles responsible for our 
J and E, and it must suffice here merely to indicate lines along 
which further enquiry might perhaps be profitably pursued. 

In any case we have to take account of (a) not only the relative 
extent of the diverse recognisable traditions (e. g. the specific South 
Palestinian group, see No. 6), but also (b) the events which must 
certainly have had a profound bearing upon the course of religion 
or history, though little direct evidence may be preserved. Above 
all, we have to notice (c) the particular events or series of events 
and the perspectives, theories or historical views, which have come 
to assume an importance for reasons which it is necessary to en- 
deavour to determine.*! We have to ascertain, where possible, the 
implications of such features as these and get “behind” our data. 
For example, little enough is preserved of the history of the Jehu 
dynasty; but, to go back earlier, the siege of the Philistine town of 


The inversion in question is in the first instance a literary one, like th2 view 
that the Joshua-Shechem traditions may in certain respects be older than 
those now extant, relating to Moses and Sinai. 

51 It is interesting to find that even the late Mr. Harold Wiener admitted 
the existence in the O.T. history of ‘“‘a mistaken philosophy of history” 
(Early Hebrew History, 1924, pp. 94, 97 and 102: “a later philosophy of 
history is misinterpreting the events”). 


22* 
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Gibbethon (twice mentioned, I Kings 15 27, 16 15) “must have play- 
ed as great a part in the wars with the Philistines as Ramoth- 
Gilead afterwards did in those with Damascus.”? But nothing has 
been preserved. We know, too, that Israel’s hatred of the “un- 
circumcised”’ Philistines represents only one phase, for from time 
to time there were close relations between Judah and Israel and 
the Philistine district.* There is no doubt that the Philistine period 
in the early history of Israel before the rise of the monarchy was 
one of vital importance; but we have to avoid the error of assuming 
that the Philistines disappeared from history after David’s wars, 
and must consider step by step whether we have in mind the Pura- 
sati-Philistines of old or the mixed peoples that dwelt on the Phi- 
listine coast. 

Again, Pan-Israelite history could allow only one great invasion 
from the desert—that at the beginning of Israelite history. But 
there are traces of other incursions or invasions—in the age of 
Elijah, and again, later, when Midianite and other tribes were settled 
in Samaria after the fall of the north kingdom.®® And there is evid- 
ence for other and still later movements.** The problem of the fusion 
of the Calebite and related elements with Judah (see above, p. 286f.) 
is part of a much larger problem, for the rise of the Idumaean Herods, 
many centuries later, was only the last example of what was, it 
would seem, from time to time an important factor in Palestinian 
history. It is obviously impossible to conjecture how far all these 
South Palestinian and desert movements influenced the life, thought 
and tradition of Palestine itself, but it can safely be said that we 
must not assume that any such influence was confined to the great 
national event of the Moses-Joshua age. Indeed, it is freely admitted 
that the traditions of the Exodus reflect to some extent exilic and 
later conditions (e. g. the composite account of the revolt of Korah 


52 Skinner, Kings, p. 212. 

53 Cf. Redcliffe Salaman’s theory of the origin of one of the Jewish types 
(QS, 1925, pp. 37ff., 68ff. “What has become of the Philistines ?”’). 

54 Contrast the story of the relations between Isaac and the Philistines 
in Gen. 26 with his curse, introduced by the late writer in the Book of Jubi- 
lees 24 asff. evidently an echo of the Maccabean wars (R. H. Charles). 

55 See J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, p. 51; cf. CAH, iii, 383. 

56 See esp. Winckler, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 1903, 
p. 151; cf. Paton, Syria and Palestine, p. 269. 
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in Num. 16); and there can be little doubt that the return from 
exile and the new march to the land of Israel’s fathers were cal- 
culated to give new meaning to current traditions of the events of 
the far-distant entry.5” 

Furthermore, it is necessary to reconsider the probable influence 
of nomadic or semi-nomadic or desert movements upon the religion 
of Palestine. We speak, it is true, of the superior purity of the de- 
sert clans; but they would be distinguished by passion and puri- 
tanism rather than purity, by fanaticism, and, one may possibly 
add, an antipathy to the localisation of the gods of the land. In 
any case, clans from the desert had not necessarily been out of 
touch with civilisation.** On the one hand, there is much in O.T. 
religion which is native Palestinian, rather than of external desert 
origin; while, on the other, there were deliberate efforts to associate 
various elements (e. g. feasts) with the Exodus tradition, and thus 
deprive them of any native association or origin. Upon this there is 
of course a great deal to be said, and it is significant of the “com- 
promise” between the patriarchal and the Exodus groups of tradi- 
tion (cf. No. 4 above) that the late book of Jubilees carries so much 
of the cultus back to the patriarchs. 

Moreover, although one must not exaggerate the “Nomadic 
ideal” in the O.T. and its antipathy to the civilisation of the land,® 
it is extremely probable that there was at least one wave of fanat- 
icism when invaders sought to destroy the old culture; indeed, 
Islamic fanatical obliteration of the earlier Arab culture may have 
had more than one fore-runner in Israel.*° Finally, while the 
literary-critical theory has its late dates for our narratives in their 
present form, and ordinary historical criticism is obliged to doubt 
both the account of the early sweeping conquests by Israel and P’s 
account of the Tabernacle in the Wilderness, the possibility must 
be conceded that the late traditions are influenced by relatively 


57 Cf.Isaiah 43 14ff., 48 goff., 52 12, etc. 

58 As for Edon, cf. e.g. Pfeiffer on the book of Job, ZAW, iii (1926) 
13ff. On the aggressiveness and other traits of the nomads (equality, free- 
dom, simplicity), see Flight, JBL, xlii, 158—226. 

59 Note Baudissin’s warning, K yrios, iii, 451». 

60 See D. Nielsen, Handbuch der aliarab. Altertumskunde, 1927, i, 178f., 
cf. JTS, xxix, 1927, 106. 
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recent events, that there were movements of clans with their sacred 
tent and that there were men entering and occupying cities they 
had not built and vineyards they had not planted.® 

(10) For—and this is the last point—there are most remarkable 
gaps in our history round about that age where, as we have every 
reason to believe, tremendous changes were taking place. Our 
“canonical” history is interested in the remoter past; upon the 
recent history which, as we are beginning to see, was full of inter- 
nal strife and controversy, there is silence. The written history 
leaps the exile—the Judah that goes into exile returns: there is a 
new and uncontaminated “Israel.” It was said that the Ten Tribes 
of Israel had been carried off at the fall of the Northern Kingdom; 
hence the kinship between north and south held good only for the 
distant past. But there is very good reason to believe that there 
were close and even friendly relations between north and south in 
the Exile. The scribes have vindicated Judah and Jerusalem at the 
expense of Samaria—as Torrey has repeatedly shown—and when 
once we realise that the historical traditions have been deliberately 
and artificially reshaped, we have a historical fact of the greatest 
significance for our twofold task: (a) the attempt to determine the 
true course of events and (6) the tracing out to the end of all the 
ramifications of the anti-Samarian bias.® 

There is an increasing tendency to recognise the importance of 
the people of Palestine during the exile. There had been and were 
changes in the population, and it is not too much to say that a new 
“‘Israel’’ was growing up. There were disasters, but how deeply 
the people suffered can perhaps hardly be estimated ; but it must not 


61 In other words, certain elements that have been regarded as late and 
unhistorical for the earliest period of Israel may possibly be of some historical 
value for late periods. 

62 Tt is just because the present writer has so long found himself in agree- 
ment with many of Torrey’s critical views that he is obliged to suspend 
judgment upon that scholar’s dating of the Deutero-Isaiah and other pro- 
phetical writings. Both Torrey and Kennett—not to mention Hdélscher, of 
course—have done so much to illumine the age in and about the 6th cent. 
B.C., that it seems better to explore all th» possibilities of that age before 
one can reach the conclusion that such and such writings must be later (cf. 
the writer’s estimate of Kennett in J7'S, xxxiii, 233f.). 

63 CAH, iii, 406f., 415. 
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be supposed that literature without the familiar notes of distress 
and lament, at the miseries either of the Exile or of the Exiled, 
necessarily dates from a pre-exilic period. Indeed there arises an- 
other question, as to when we suppose that the Exile came to an 
end. No doubt bodies returned from time to time, but the persistent 
efforts to justify the “substantial trustworthiness” of the Ezran 
picture of the return in the days of Cyrus and Darius do not out- 
weigh the much stronger evidence which points to the later reign 
of Artaxerxes as the period when the reorganisation of another new 
but Judean “Israel” by returned exiles now at length took place.* 

The middle centuries of the first millennium B.C. hold the key 
to the O.T., and the problems which they bring must be taken 
pare passu with the points which this paper has attempted to out- 
line. It was an age of social and political dislocation and disorganis- 
ation. There were great changes, and these, in the nature of the 
case, must have given an entirely new direction to the course of 
life. With the downfall of the monarchies of the North and of the 
South there would be simpler and more “primitive” conditions; 
and it is precisely in such an age as this that we should expect those 
traits in our literature which, just because they are so “primitive,” 
are assumed to be of an early date. The post-monarchical and the 
pre-monarchical conditions were in some respects similar;® and 
the new economic situation at the social and political disintegra- 
tion would afford opportunity for novel adventures in social life 
and for attempts to reorganise upon a new basis, such as we come 
across here and there in the Pentateuchal laws. The effect of no- 
madic and desert elements settling upon a land of older culture 
would be to give us conditions resembling those that are assumed 
when, many centuries earlier, Israel entered a land whose culture 
would then be that of the “Amarna” period. In a word, we have to 
explore the possibilities of the viith—vth centuries to the utter- 


64 The present writer is inclined to suspect that some of the references to 
the distress and disasters of Jerusalem do not refer to the events at the fall 
of the Judaean monarchy, but to those in and about the age of the “Mes- 
sianic” Zerubbabel, whose disappearance from the stage has yet to be ex- 
plained. On this presumed later disaster see Charles’s Apocrypha, i, 13. 

65 In Tyre the kings were succeeded by “judges” (Winckler, Keilinschr. 
u. d. A. Test., p. 132). 
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most. We have to determine whether, in fact, we do descry traces 
of the culture of the Pre-Davidic “Amarna”’ period, or rather of 
that of a much later date. It is true that in certain very important 
respects the usual “reconstructions” of history from nomadic Israel 
to J, E, D and P cannot stand against our better knowledge of 
ancient Palestine and its neighbours; but there is none the less the 
possibility of a transition from a (semi-) nomadic stage to settled 
life many centuries after the presumed date of the original Exodus 
and Conquest. For the present it is enough to speak of this as 
merely a “‘possibility’’.®* 

Yet, when all has been said along these lines perhaps the most 
fundamental problem remains. For when one considers the course 
of Palestinian history and the many stirring events and far reaching 
changes from the Amarna age to that of the Persian Empire, the ques- 
tion will arise whether early traditions could ever have survived 
unscathed the political, social and religious vicissitudes. The liter- 
ary-critical theory of the late dates of our sources in their present 
form naturally does not exclude the possibility that they may be 
sufficiently reliable for our purposes; in fact scholars who agree 
broadly as to the literary theory will differ widely when it comes 
to a reconstruction of the Atstory. Later generations may, to be 
sure, preserve oral or written traditions relating to conditions which 
have undergone a more or less drastic change, and scholars do use 
—with varying degrees of caution—the records of or relating to the 
early history of Israel for their theories of the entry of Israelite 


66 Albright’s new book on the Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible has 
been often cited in this article as being the most recent effort by a leading 
expert to combine archaeology and the O.T. He remarks (p. 162f.) that there 
would be some central shrine at the beginning of Israel’s history, and this, 
he says, already tears the foundation from under the Wellhausen theory (!); 
but, “‘since, however, the idea of a central sanctuary faded rapidly 
away with the development of local particularism, and again after the 
disruption of the monarchy, we may still adhere to Wellhausen’s contention 
that the movement for a single center of cult became acute in the late seventh 
century, and that its success is presupposed by the Priestly Code in the 
sixth.”’ The point is that the general development is telescoped into a much 
shorter span of time, and that the Wellhausen theory may need a further 
restatement not more serious than when P was brought from the beginning 
of the series (P J E D) and placed at the end. 
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tribes, the subsequent tribal and political organisation, the rise of 
the monarchies, and so forth. On the other hand, traditions, oral 
and written, are constantly being renovated and transformed, and 
Kuenen, in an essay which should never be forgotten, speaks of 
this process as “the law of religious historiography.”®’ Theoretically 
it is quite possible that large bodies of fairly authentic early trad- 
ition were preserved and taken over in and about the exilic age 
(say vuth—vth cent. B.C.) by men who had identified themselves 
with their new home.** But from what has been said in the pre- 
ceding pages it is evident that directly we go behind the extant 
consecutive series of traditions—the history-writing proper—our his- 
torical information is exceedingly fragmentary. 

It is beyond doubt that very many elements or fragments of 
ancient tradition have been faithfully preserved ;®® and not infre- 
quently they appear to be the dtsjecta membra of conceptions of 
history and religion different from those larger views that have 
been “superinduced” upon them. Sooner or later there grew up 
the more or less “canonical’”’ views—especially of the more remote 
past (e. g. Neh. 9, Ps. 78 etc.); and we have to ask ourselves when 


and why do we suppose that these fairly continuous threads of 
history were woven. Surely it would be more than remarkable if 
our JE was pre-prophetic and was more or less untouched by the 
teaching of the great prophets, that is, if the earliest consecutive 
history of ancient Israel was complete before their days.7° Whereas, 


87 “The Critical Method” (in The Modern Review, i, 1880, p. 705). To- 
gether with other essays it is translated by Budde in his Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen. See also Critical Notes, p. 62. 

68 The extension of tradition and the acceptance of originally alien tradi- 
tion can be seen in the accounts of the Exodus and Conquest by all Israel, 
and in the presence of Calebite and South Palestinian tradition in the Pan- 
Israelite sagas. 

69 e. g. the relic of old myth in Gen. 6 4, the fact of early movements 
into and journeys out of Egypt, the recognition of the age of Abraham as a 
landmark. Even the chronological note in Num. 13 22 (Hebron built 7 years 
before Tanis) is significant of the sort of material that might have been 
available. 

70 Cf. the shrewd remarks of Orr, Problem of the O.T., p. 68 (JE cannot 
be pre-prephetic and at the same time dominated by prophetic ideas), and 
JTS, xxx, 304 (citations from Dr. Gore on the penetration of the 0.T. by 
the spirit of the prophets). 
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if, on the other hand, JE is later, we can understand alike the 
characteristic religious spirit which colours it and the cruder fea- 
tures typical of compromise or accommodation. Indeed, the Penta- 
teuch itself represents in some respects a compromise,”! and it 
gains a new interest when we take it dynamically, and as a whole, 
and regard it as the reflection of the experiences and standpoints 
of the post-exilic age.72 

But O.T. criticism begins and ends with the religious problem, 
and the complex of interconnected problems which have been rapidly 
outlined turns upon fundamental questions of religion which cannot 
be raised here. Biblical Criticism handles the relation between the 
great prophets and the historical and legal literature—the prophets 
precede both the History and the Law; the Deutero-Isaiah brings 
another question to which hitherto less attention has been paid. 
There is very general agreement that in Isaiah 40ff., and especially 
in the ‘“‘Servant’’-passages, the religion of Israel reaches its very 
highest point. Accordingly, there should be a specific historical 
background to the phenomena, even as there is in that next new 
and more decisive outburst of religious idealism, a few centuries 
later, which gave birth to Christianity. We are surely bound to 
postulate significant events, even though they fall within that dark 
and obscure period upon which our narratives are silent—a period 
which, it may be, was intentionally allowed to fall into oblivion.”* 
Even those scholars who endeavour to find a much later back- 
ground for the “Servant” are implying that there must be some 
relationship between religious and historical vicissitudes. Indeed, 
we have to ask ourselves whether we consider that the spirituality 
of the teaching embodied in the Deutero-Isaiah is such that it must 
have had some repercussion upon the religious conditions, and must 
have left its mark—could we but trace it—in the religious develop- 
ment of Israel. 

The value of the Comparative Study of Religion for O.T. research 
is now fully recognised; but deeper problems arise. Do Amos, 
Hosea, Micah and Isaiah really presuppose the religious ideology 


71 Cf. JTS, xxx, 307. 

72 See JTS, xxx, 305, n.4, and Chambers’ Encyclopaedia (new ed.), 
‘‘Pentateuch,” p. 9f. 

73 See JTS, xxxii, 243. 
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which we—whether as “traditionalists” or “critics” —are wont to 
regard as pre-prophetic ? Do the individualistic doctrines of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel point to a transition between the decay and 
breakdown of earlier conditions and the rise of those that we find 
in the post-exilic age? Does the Deutero-Isaiah reflect some re- 
discovery of and restatement of monotheism, with the most far- 
reaching effects for the history of religion? Was the continuity 
maintained in Palestine during the fateful centuries, or was it due 
solely to the return of exiles from Babylonia ? 

The historical and the religious problems are, first and last, in- 
extricably entwined. As historians our criticism must be as patient, 
penetrating and consistent as we can make it: the issues at stake 
demand nothing less. And when we adopt a religious standpoint, we 
must recall the words of Dean Stanley: “Whatever is true History 
teaches true Religion.” O.T. criticism may seem drastic and revo- 
lutionary, but in going behind history and tradition it is—like the 
prophets themselves—getting back to first principles.”4 


74 So far as the present writer is concerned he may be permitted to remark 
that some of his main conclusions were already outlined in Critical Notes on 
0.T. History (JQR, 1906—7) and in Ency. Brit., ed. xi, 1910—11, especially 
“Jews (History), ‘Palestine (History).” 
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ZUR EVANGEISCHEN UBERLIEFERUNG 
VON JOHANNES DEM TAUFER 


ERNST LOHMEYER 
BRESLAU 


S ist heute die Ansicht weit verbreitet — fast méchte man sie 
ein Dogma nennen — daB fiir die alteste Uberlieferung nur zwei 
brauchbare geschichtliche Quellen zur Verfiigung stehen: das Mar- 
kusevangelium und die sogenannte Spruchquelle. Aber man liest 
auch zugleich fiir die Zuverlissigkeit dieser Quellen angefiihrt, 
da8 ihnen ja die Tradition der beiden anderen synoptischen Evan- 


gelien zur Seite geht. Als ob ein bestimmter literarischer Zusam- 
menhang schon ein Urteil iiber den sachlichen Wert des Berich- 
teten in sich schlieBen mii®te und eine Sonderiiberlieferung nur 
selten Echtes und Zuverlassiges bieten kénnte. Das vierte Evan- 
gelium pflegt dabei meistens auBer Betracht zu bleiben: Es komme 
wegen seiner theologischen Gesamthaltung fiir die alteste Zeit des 
Urchristentumes nicht in Frage. Man scheint hier zu meinen, da8 
eine bestimmte geistige und religidse Haltung des Erzahlers auch 
die mehr oder minder groSe ,,Ungeschichtlichkeit“* des Erzaihlten 
involviere. Und braucht doch nur, wenn man Verwandtes streifen 
darf, auf die Sokrates-Uberlieferung bei Xenophon und Platon zu 
blicken, um die Gefahr zu erkennen, die in solchen summarischen 
Verdikten liegt. Wie bei der Gestalt des Sokrates das Problem der 
Tradition viel verwickelter liegt, als da man den einen oder den 
anderen als die einzig brauchbare Quelle betrachten diirfte,’ so 
auch bei der Gestalt Jesu. Es ist nicht die Absicht der folgenden 
kleinen Untersuchung, das ganze Problem der evangelischen Uber- 


1 Vgl. dazu in Kiirze etwa J. Stenzel, Art. Sokrates in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, RE d. Klass. Altertumswiss. II A Sp. 814ff. 
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lieferung aufzurollen, das in solchen allgemeinen Urteilen ange- 
riihrt ist; sie soll nur an ihrem Teile die groBe Komplikation der 
Fragen deutlich machen, aus der heraus solche unprizisen An- 
sichten mehr eine Verwirrung denn eine Lésung der literarischen 
Probleme zu sein scheinen. Ich wahle als Beispiel die Einleitung 
zur Geschichte Jesu nach dem Markusevangelium, die Perikope 
von Johannes dem Taufer, weil sie Erzihlung und Wortiiberliefe- 
rung zugleich ist, und beschrinke mich dabei rein auf Fragen der 
literarischen Form und Tradition. 


1. 

Das Stiick der Uberlieferung bildet den Eingang des Markus- 
evangeliums. Eine Uberschrift steht voran, deren sachlicher Sinn 
und sprachliche Bedeutung nicht ohne weiteres klar ist: ,,Anfang 
des Evangeliums von Jesus Christus‘. An sie schlieBt sich ein at.- 
liches Zitat, von dem man nicht weiB, ob es die Uberschrift er- 
lautern oder den folgenden Bericht vorbereiten soll. Dann erst 
beginnt die ,,Erzihlung“. Aber ist, was nun folgt, noch Erzihlung 
zu nennen? Alles ist knapp, in seiner Knappheit fast undurch- 
sichtig, und nur Stichworte scheinen aneinander gereiht. Wir héren 
von der Verkiindung einer BuBtaufe durch einen Johannes, wel- 
cher der Taufer hei8t; aber Person und Art des Taufers bleiben 
im Dunkel. Sogleich wird auch von dem allgemeinen Erfolg dieser 
Wirksamkeit berichtet, als wenn dieser Erfolg dem Leser einzig 
wichtig sein miiBte. Und dieser Satz ist auch keine fliichtige Neben- 
bemerkung, sondern mit dem ersten eng verbunden, wie die Worte 
von Vergebung und Bekenntnis der Siinden zeigen, mit denen 
beide, einander entsprechend, enden. Nun kehrt die Schilderung 
zu dem Taufer zuriick, aber sie berichtet auch jetzt nicht, was er 
war und wirkte, sondern was er a8 und wie er sich kleidete. Dann 
schlieBt sie mit zwei Taiuferworten, die spiter genauer zu betrach- 
ten sind, und unmittelbar berichtet sie nichts weiter. 

Da8 diese Erzihlung abrupt und in sich zusammenhanglos ist, 
bedarf kaum eines Beweises. Alle spiter im Evangelium begeg- 
nenden Formen, anschaulich und konzentriert zu erzahlen, wie der 
Stoff es erforderte oder wie er iiberliefert war, fehlen hier vdllig. 
Man hat den Blick fiir die seltsame Art des Berichtes nicht mehr 
bewahrt, weil das Matthius- und Lukasevangelium formal und 
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sachlich reicher schildern, wie gleich zu zeigen sein wird. Aber ge- 
rade ihres fliissigeren Berichtes wegen bleibt die Frage bestehen, 
weshalb Markus so sprunghaft darstellt. ,, Ungeschicklichkeit“ ist 
hier wie auch anderswo nur eine schlechte Auskunft, da gerade 
das zweite Evangelium an ,,geschickten“ Erzaihlungen reich genug 
ist. DaB der Evangelist nicht mehr zu berichten wiiBte, ist keine 
Antwort auf die gestellte Frage; denn diese betrifft nicht den Stoff, 
sondern die Art des Berichtes. Auch wenn er nur die Nachrichten 
besessen hatte, die er berichtet, so konnten sie in einen sinnvollen 
Zusammenhang gebracht werden. Oder ist etwa ein Zusammen- 
hang wohl vorhanden, aber eben nicht in der Weise einer histo- 
rischen Erzihlung? In der Tat wird die Folge der Siatze klar und 
sinnvoll, wenn man auf das Schriftwort blickt, das sichtlich nicht 
ohne Absicht den erzihlenden Satzen vorangestellt ist. Es spricht 
zunachst von der Sendung eines Boten durch Gott; darum steht 
der summarische Satz (v. 4) von der Verkiindigung des Taufers. 
Und wenn man bedenkt, da8B xypvocew nicht jedes Predigen, son- 
dern nur das Kiinden und Verkiinden weniger Gotteserwahlter 
meint, so ist auch eine sprachliche und sachliche Koinzidenz mit 
dem “yyeAos Oeov des Maleachi-Wortes vorhanden. Eben dieses 
Wort berichtet weiter von der Wegbereitung; also gibt die Erzih- 
lung (v. 5) an, daB der Bote auch diese Sendung erfiillt: Alle sind 
ihm zugelaufen und haben sich taufen lassen. Dann weiB das at.- 
liche Zitat weiter von dem Rufer in der Wiiste zu reden; deshalb 
zeichnet Markus (v. 6) die knappen Ziige dieses Wiistendaseins. 
Endlich folgt dort der Hinweis auf den Herrn, fiir den Wege und 
Steige bereitet werden, und darum hier ,,die Stimme“ des Taufers, 
die auf den Kommenden mit deutlichem Sinne verweist (v. 7, 8). 
So folgen die erzihlenden Sitze, Zug um Zug, Zeile um Zeile, dem 
at.lichen Zitat. Sie sind Interpretation, um aufzuzeigen, daB das 
alte prophetische Wort nun erfiillt ist. 

So stehen also diese ersten Sitze des Markusevangeliums von 
vornherein unter einem bestimmten gliubigen Gesichtspunkt. Nicht 
der Taufer ist der Gegenstand, dem sie gelten, sondern sein Werk 
und seine Gestalt dienen zum Zeugnis fiir ein Geschehen, das Gott 
friiher verheiBen hat und das jetzt da ist, das aber in verheifen- 
dem Wort und erfiillender Geschichte selbst wieder auf gréBeres 
Geschehen hindeutet und damit dieses beglaubigt. Man kann diesen 
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Gesichtspunkt der marcinischen Darstellung nicht besser charak- 
terisieren als mit dem johanneischen Worte: Der Taufer ist ,,Zeuge“ 
in Dasein und Verkiindung fiir einen andern. Was er in seiner 
bestimmten geschichtlichen Existenz oder auch in seinem gott- 
gegebenen Berufe war, das ist minder wichtig; entscheidend ist, 
was von dem Taufer fort- und zu Jesus hinfiihrt. GewiB ist die 
johanneische Darstellung von diesem Gesichtspunkte starker 
durchdrungen als die des Markus. Im vierten Evangelium spricht 
der Taufer selbst: Ich bin die Stimme eines Rufers in der Wiiste. 
Aber da dieses einzige Selbstzeugnis, das der Evangelist gibt, 
doch nur das Zitat bringt, das als zu beweisende These iiber und 
in der Markus-Schilderung steht, zeigt zur Geniige, daB beide sich 
nicht der Art, sondern nur dem Grade nach unterscheiden, in dem 
sie Werk und Leben des Taufers einem bestimmten gliubigen Ge- 
sichtspunkte unterwerfen. Darum la8t sich aus der Tatsache sol- 
chen theologischen Aspekts, der beiden eigen ist, unmittelbar weder 
hier noch dort etwas fiir oder gegen die ,,Geschichtlichkeit“ beider 
Darstellungen folgern. 

Hat man die beherrschende Stellung des alttestamentlichen Pro- 
phetenwortes erkannt, so begreift man auch die eigentiimliche 
Kiirze, der Markus sich im Gegensatz zu den drei Evangelien be- 
fleiBigt. Es ist nicht Zufall, sondern notwendige Folge aus dem 
einmal eigenommenen Standpunkte. Denn das Auftreten des Tau- 
fers ist als solches bestimmt, die Erfiillung eines alten Wortes und 
eines gottlichen Sinnes ereignismaBig zu beweisen; so miissen alle 
Geschehnisse aus Leben und Wirken des Taufers unter diesem Ge- 
sichtspunkte gewahlt und dargestellt werden. Markus kann darum, 
im Gegensatze zu Matthius und Lukas, auf alle Worte verzichten, 
die nicht unmittelbar auf Jesus hinfiihren, mu8 aber das eime 
bringen, das diesen Sinn erfiillt. Er kann von der Predigt des Tau- 
fers berichten, daB sie die BuBtaufe zum Gegenstand habe; denn 
dieses eine Werk weist auf den Kommenden. Aber aller Gegensatz 
zum jiidischen Volk, alle Drohung mit dem ,,kommenden Zorn“, 
von welchen beiden Matthaus und Lukas wissen, fallen fort. Er 
muB aber erzihlen, da8 in dem Volke ,,der Weg des Herrn bereitet“ 
wurde; darum der Satz von dem umfassenden Erfolg in Jerusalem 
und Judiéa. Er mu8 auch erzahlen, daB der alten VerheiBung ge- 
mi8 der Taufer als ,,Rufer in der Wiiste“ auftrat — und Rufer 
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ist wohl fast terminus technicus fiir Prophet —,darum die Schil- 
derung der au8eren Lebensumstinde.? 

Man erkennt die besondere Art der Markussitze iiber den Taufer 
noch deutlicher, wenn man die Schilderung der beiden Seiten- 
referenten mit ihnen vergleicht. Beide scheinen sich deutlich genug 
an den Markusbericht zu halten, aber es bleibt keiner seiner Satze 
an dem einmal gegebenen Ort. Beide stellen um und erreichen so, 
jeder auf seine Weise, einen verinderten Tenor der Schilderung. 
Matthius beginnt mit Sitzen, die glaubig feststellen und zugleich 
geschichtlich berichten (3 1-3): ,,In jenen Tagen“ — das ist Stil 
einer Chronik; aber wenn dann der Bericht im Prisens sich halt, 
wenn er sogar das von Markus angefiihrte Zitat zur Begriindung 
benutzt, so ist auch der Stil der gliubigen Aussage klar. Doch ist 
es bezeichnend, da8 nicht nur das Zitat selbst verkiirzt ist, sondern 
auch das, was durch dieses Zitat bewiesen werden soll. Fiir Markus 
war sein Inhalt das thema probandum der ganzen Schilderung, fiir 
Matthaus ist es nur der Anfangs- und Ausgangspunkt, der, weil 
er gegeben ist, auch schlicht hingenommen werden kann. Damit 
ist aber der Raum frei geworden, um nun von dem Taufer zu er- 
zahlen, Altes, schon Berichtetes und Neues, noch nicht Gesagtes. 
Denn was der Tiufer dem urchristlichen Glauben im Blick auf 


2 K. L. Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, S. 18ff., dem R. Bult- 
mann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, 2. Aufl. S. 261f. im groBen 
und ganzen beipflichtet, laBt ,,den eigentlichen Bericht erst mit v. 4 be- 
ginnen, wahrend v. 1, bzw. 2—3 eine Wertung des Folgenden . . . ein theolo- 
goumenon... enthalten.“* Deshalb muB v. 4 ein xai supponiert werden. Schon 
das ist eine Schwierigkeit, die die These nicht gerade bestiatigt; aber wich- 
tiger ist, daB v. s—s gar keinen ,,Bericht“ iiber den Taufer enthalten. Auch 
K. L. Schmidt fiihlt das, wenn er ,,in dem jetzt vorliegenden Text zwei 
Berichte sich kreuzen“ sieht: ,,a) eine Erzihlung von dem Wiistenprediger ; 
b) eine Erzihlung von dem Jordantiufer.‘‘ Er streicht deshalb die erste Er- 
zahlung als spiteren Zuwachs und erhalt damit den ,,urspriinglichen“ Be- 
richt. Mit alledem ist der Knoten nur zerhauen, nicht gelést. Der Grund 
aller dieser Schwierigkeiten liegt in der Scheidung zwischen einem Theolo- 
goumenon und einem sog. Bericht. Sieht man aber beide in ihrer wechsel- 
seitigen Zusammengehirigkeit, so lésen sich auch die gefundenen Schwierig- 
keiten von selbst. Das bedeutet aber, daB man an dieser Stelle nicht mehr 
oder noch nicht zwischen Redaktion und Tradition unterscheiden kann, 
sondern die Form dieser Satze entweder ganz dem Evangelisten oder ganz 
der Uberlieferung zuschreiben muB. 
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Christus bedeutete, das steht fest und ist nicht mehr zu erschiittern ; 
was er war und wirkte, kann darum freier dargestellt werden. So 
beginnt denn nach jener einleitenden glaiubigen Feststellung die 
Erzahlung vom Taufer (3 «ff.), und sie ist jetzt bezeichnenderweise 
nur in Tempora der Vergangenheit gehalten, wie es solcher Er- 
zihlung gema8 ist. Wir héren von dem AuBferen seines Auftretens, 
von dem gro8en Zulauf, den er findet; und diese Satze dienen nur 
dazu, den eigentlichen Héhepunkt vorzubereiten, die Verkiindung 
des Taufers selbst. Der fiir Markus charakteristische Ausdruck 
,,BuBtaufe“ ist vermieden; eben diese eigenen Worte des Taufers 
haben alles Interesse auf sich gezogen und damit von dem taufe- 
rischen Werk, das nur fliichtig beriihrt wird, abgelenkt. Es gibt 
kaum einen deutlicheren Beleg dafiir, da8 kein Wort des Erzahlers 
diese Verkiindung des Taufers abschlieBt. 

Auch das Lukas-Evangelium hat das von Markus Berichtete neu 
geformt, aber die Gesichtspunkte, unter denen seine Schilderung 
steht, sind andere als bei Matthius, und die Veranderung greift 
tiefer. Lukas schildert die Berufung eines neuen Propheten, sie 
wird im Stile der Einleitungen erzahlt, mit denen einzelne prophe- 
tische Schriften des AT.es beginnen: ,,Es geschah das Wort Gottes 
zu Johannes“. Dem gleichen Stile folgt der beriihmte Synchronis- 
mus zu Anfang des Kapitels, und wie im AT., so fehlt auch hier 
jedes Wort iiber die Art des Auftretens und die Wirkung der Ver- 
kiindung. Hier ist das prophetische Wort zum Alleinherrscher ge- 
worden; es ist durch kurze erzihlende Zwischenbemerkungen ge- 
gliedert, wie ahnlich etwa im Jesaja- oder Jeremiabuch die Situ- 
ation berichtet wird, zu der ihre Worte gehéren. Aber bringt nicht 
Lukas wieder das at.liche Prophetenwort, von dem schon Markus 
ausging, und erweitert er es nicht weit iiber sein Vorbild hinaus? 
Eben diese Erweiterung legt den Unterschied des Sinnes klar, der 
zwischen dem marcinischen und lukanischen Zitat besteht. Es ist 
einmal in die Erzahlung selbst mit eingeflochten, so daB sein An- 
fang: ,,Stimme eines Rufers in der Wiiste‘ die Koinzidenz der 
Wiistensituation bezeugt. Sodann gibt es nun breit an, was an 
Vorbereitungen fiir den Einzug des Herrn zu geschehen hat, und 
endet mit der VerheiBung: ,,Und alles Fleisch wird das Heil des 
Herrn sehen“, die gegeniiber dem deuterojesajanischen Grundtext 
charakteristisch verkiirzt und dadurch dringlicher geworden ist. 

23 
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Die Worte, die der Taufer spricht, sollen also diesen alten und 
heiligen Text erliutern: €Aeyev ody, so werden sie eingeleitet. Dar- 
um fiihren sie in zwei Absitzen aus, was es heif®t, ,,den Weg des 
Herrn bereiten“, so da8 auch die sogenannte Standespredigt ihren 
fest an das at.liche Zitat gebundenen Sinn empfaingt. Der letzte 
Absatz der Tauferworte, der von dem ,,Starkeren“ spricht, fiihrt 
auch nur die letzte Zeile des Prophetenwortes von dem erschei- 
nenden ,,Heile des Herrn“ aus. So hat hier das Zitat den einen 
Sinn, die Verkiindung des Taufers als ein an ihn ergangenes ,,Got- 
teswort zu verbiirgen. Von hier aus erklirt sich vielleicht auch 
der erzihlende Schlu8, den Lukas diesen Tauferworten gibt. Wie 
es Prophetenwort war, das Johannes sprach, so auch Propheten- 
schicksal, das er trug: Herodes ,,fiigte auch das zu allem Bésen 
und warf den Johannes ins Gefangnis“. 

Diese kurze Skizzierung der Unterschiede, die zwischen den syn- 
optischen Evangelien bestehen, macht noch einmal deutlich, daf 
der Markusbericht von Johannes dem Taufer unter einem Ge- 
sichtspunkt steht, den keiner der beiden anderen mit ihm teilt. 
Markus erzahlt nicht, sondern beweist einen gliubigen Satz, und 
er beweist ihn durch knappste Angabe bestimmter geschichtlicher 
Tatsachen. Weder fordert dieser Beweis Vollstindigkeit des ge- 
schichtlichen Materiales von Johannes, noch trachtet er nach ihr; 
er verlangt nur, daB das, was er berichtet, verbiirgt sei und zu- 
gleich den einen Sinn alles dieses Geschehens: ,,Anfang des Evan- 
geliums von Jesus Christus“, deutlich mache. So zwingt also der 
glaubige Gesichtspunkt, unter dem Form und Inhalt des Berichtes 
stehen, zu beidem, zu bestimmter Wahl und zu konkreter Wahr- 
heit des Erzihlten. Daraus wird dann methodisch noch einmal fol- 
gendes klar: Alle vier Evangelien stehen bei der Schilderung des 
Werkes und Lebens des Taufers unter einer ganz bestimmten und 
jeweils verschiedenen theologischen Anschauung, die jede Erzih- 
lung bis ins Einzelne durchdringt. Es ist daher methodisch un- 
richtig, eines oder das andere Evangelium wegen ,,Theologisierung 
des Geschehenen“ als minder wichtige historische Quelle auszu- 
scheiden. Vielmehr mu8 jede Darstellung in dieser eigentiimlichen 
Einheit von gliubiger Aussage und historischem Bericht begriffen 
werden, und die Erkenntnis dieser Einheit la8t grundsitzlich erst 
einen SchluB auf die historische ,,Echtheit‘‘ des Berichteten zu. 
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An dem Tauferwort, das Markus als entscheidenden Beweis fiir 
seine gliubige Anschauung anfiihrt, laBt sich dieser methodische 
Satz schén rechtfertigen.* 


2. 


Das Wort des Taufers nach Markus berichtet von zweierlei: Von 
dem ,,Starkeren‘‘ und von der Taufe. Markus hat beide Satze selb- 
stindig neben- und nacheinander, Matthaius und Lukas iiberliefern 
sie in parenthetischer Verschrankung. Welche Form der Uberliefe- 
rung ist die urspriinglichere? Fiir die Verschrankung laBt sich die 
Seltenheit und Schwierigkeit der Konstruktion anfiihren; aber man 
kénnte mit dem gleichen, wenn nicht gréBeren Recht auch das 
Gegenteil daraus ableiten. Denn Parenthesen begegnen, von for- 
melhaften Wendungen abgesehen, fast nirgends in semitischer 
Sprache; hier wiirde eine solche Einschiebung zudem den auBeren 
Parallelismus zwischen den beiden Satzhalften des Taufwortes zer- 
stéren. Die Frage liBt sich durch die sonstige Uberlieferung mit 
einer gewissen Wahrscheinlichkeit zugunsten der Markusform be- 
antworten. Denn der Spruch vom Starkeren ist, in welcher Form 
immer, an mehreren Stellen des Johannesevangeliums allein iiber- 
hefert; die gleiche Tradition kennt auch die Apostelgeschichte. An- 
dererseits begegnet der Taufspruch wiederum in den Akten, in dem 
vierten Evangelium auch ohne das Wort vom Starkeren. Das sind 
Griinde genug, um zunichst einmal an der Selbstiindigkeit der 
beiden Worte festzuhalten. Man darf auch nicht einwenden, daB 
beide Spriiche durch das betonte ,,Er‘‘ des Taufwortes verbunden 
seien. Diese Verkniipfung besteht wohl sachlich; aber ob sie des- 
wegen auch syntaktisch bestehen muB, das ist ja gerade die Frage. 

Wenden wir uns zunichst dem Taufwort zu! Es ist in sechs ver- 
schiedenen Formen uns iiberliefert: 

1. Mt 311: éyw mev das BarriGw év idatt eis weTavoray 

auros vas Barrioe ev rvevuatt ayiw Kat Tupt. 
2. Lk 316: eyo pev Bate BartiCw imas 


4 ca , ‘ e ’ ‘ , 
autos vuas Bartiog ev TrvevuaTt ay Kat Tupt. 


3 Die Frage der ,,Echtheit“ dieser Tauferworte steht hier nicht zur Er- 
érterung, denn sie kann, da andere Indizien fehlen, nur auf Grund des 
sachlichen Gehaltes entschieden werden. 


23* 
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3. Mk 17: eyw éBartioa iuas vate 
avros de Barrice imas ev Tvevmati ayiw. 
4. Joh 1 26 und 1 31: éyw BawriCw év ddute. 
5. Joh 1 33: 6 wéurbas we BarriCew ev dart, éxeivos etrev: ep 
ov tons TO Tvevma KaTaBaivoy Kat uéevov ex avTov, obTOS éoTW 
6 BarriCwv év mvevmarte ayiv. 


6. Act 1s und 11 16: "Iwawns pev ¢Barricey idart, 

duets de BarricOijoerOe ev rvevuate aylw, 

In diesen verschiedenen Formen sind die Elemente des Spruches 
immer die gleichen. Alle zeigen den gleichen Gegensatz zwischen 
einem Ich und einem Er, zwischen Wasser und heiligem Geist, zu 
dem Matthius und Lukas noch das Feuer hinzufiigen, und alle 
verbinden diese Gegensitze durch das gleiche Verbum ,,taufen“. 
Gerade bei solcher durchgehaltenen Ubereinstimmung werden die 
kleinen, fast unscheinbaren Varianten bedeutsam. Matthaus setzt 
dem Selbstzeugnis des Taufers eis peravoray hinzu, das keine 
andere Form kennt . So interessant diese Erginzung sachlich ist, 
weil sie die Bu8e nicht als Vorbereitung, sondern als Erfiillung der 
Taufe wertet, so ist doch auch der Grund dieser Ergiinzung deut- 
lich. Matthius hat den marcinischen Ausdruck, den auch Lukas 
bewahrt hat: Bawtioua weravoias fallen gelassen und tragt nun hier 
nach, was er ihm sachlich bedeutet. Markus hat die gleiche Taufer- 
aussage nicht mehr im Prisens, sondern im Aorist. [hn als gnomi- 
schen Aorist, d. h. mit praisentischer Bedeutung zu fassen, ist gram- 
matisch schwierig. Dann aber ist die Anderung des Tempus wohl 
durch einen bestimmter. theologischen Gedanken bedingt. Es laBt 
das Werk des Taufers eben als ein schon vergangenes erscheinen; 
damit ist dann auch verwehrt, es als ein jetzt noch giiltiges zu 
nehmen, und sein vorbereitender, im strengen Sinne vorlaufiger 
Charakter gewahrt. Und diese Variante ist angesichts des einhelli- 
gen Zeugnisses von vier anderen Formen spiter; sie lebt schon aus 
der Betrachtung, wie sie in der Form der Acta sich kundgibt, die 
auch gleich der marcinischen nur mehr von der kommenden Geist- 
taufe spricht.4 Wichtiger ist die letzte Variante, die die synoptische 
Uberlieferung zeigt: Sie fiigt ein iuds ein in beide Satzhilften. Das 

4 Méglich ist auch, den Aorist als Semitismus mit prasentischem Sinn 


zu fassen; vgl. Moulton, Einleitung 218 und Klostermann in seinem Kom- 
mentar z. St. 
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Johannesevangelium kennt es iiberhaupt nicht, trotzdem es drei- 
mal den ersten Satzteil beriihrt, wihrend die Acta bei grundlegen- 
der Anderung der Konstruktion es in dem zweiten Gliede bringen. 
Es kann kaum ein Zweifel bestehen, daB dieses Objekt ein spaterer 
Einschub ist. Es ist unklar und dogmatisch; denn es setzt in Form 
3 voraus, daB die gleichen Tauflinge von Johannes mit Wasser, 
von ,,[hm“ mit Geist getauft werden, d.h. es gibt den spezifisch 
urchristlichen Glauben wieder, das Werk und die Gemeinde des 
Taufers sei nur Vorstufe zu Werk und Gemeinde des Christus. 
Vollends in der Form der Spruchquelle (1 und 2) ist ein ,,euch“ 
unméglich; denn dieses ,,euch“ kann nur den Sinn haben, daB die- 
selben, die mit Wasser getauft werden, einmal mit Geist und Feuer 
von ,,[hm“ getauft werden sollen. Geist und Feuer aber sind Gegen- 
sitze, das eine Zeichen der Errettung, das andere Zeichen der Ver- 
nichtung.® Zum UberfluB schildert denn das Wort Matth 3 10 — 
Luk 317 das Werk des Starkeren deutlich in dieser doppelten 
Weise: Er sammelt den Weizen in die Scheuer, die Spreu verbrennt 
er mit unausléschlichem Feuer. Es ist also das .,euch‘ in beiden 
Satzgliedern nicht urspriinglich, und man mag eine Andeutung 
dessen in der variablen Stellung sehen, die es in den drei ersten 
Formen jeweils hat. Der einzige aber, der diese spite Anderung 
nicht mitgemacht hat, ist der Evangelist Johannes; er hat an dieser 
Stelle also das Urspriingliche bewahrt. 

Die Ergainzung mag auf den ersten Blick nicht sehr gewichtig 
scheinen, und doch ist sie sachlich recht bedeutsam. Denn dieses 
such“ scheint als Ziel des Taufens immer wieder das Heil (oder 
auch das Unheil) der Tauflinge zu meinen; hat es aber urspriing- 
lich gefehlt, so tritt sozusagen das Taufen an sich in seiner reinen, 
von den Tauflingen losgelésten Bedeutung klar hervor. Es kann 
dann nichts anderes sagen wollen, als daB, wer immer sie empfange, 
die Wassertaufe als solche Zeugnis eines kommenden Geschehens. 
eben der Geist- und Feuertaufe, und einer kommenden Gestalt, 
eben des Geist- und Feuertiufers, sei. Von hier aus wird aber deut- 
lich, daB die eigentiimliche johanneische Form dieses Wortes (5) nicht 


5 Zur Bedeutung des Feuers, die hier nicht niher dargelegt werden kann, 
vgl. Stellen wie Am 7 4; Mal 3 2; Jes 31 3; 43 2; Ps. Sal. 15 6; syr. Bar. 48 39 
(V. 3, 18 Violet); Test. Abr. 14; bei Paulus 1 Kor3 isf.; 2 Thess 412; Did 
165 u. 6. 
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allzuweit von diesem anfanglichen Sinn liegt. GewiB istsie sprach- 
lich so stark umgewandelt, daB kaum die beiden Satzglieder in 
ihrem scharfen Gegeniiber noch erkennbar sind; auch ist das dunkle 
,,ar des Tauferwortes wie selbstverstindlich mit Jesus identifi- 
ziert, und weiterhin der ganze Satz mit der Taufe Jesu verbunden. 
Aber in all dieser Verwandelung bleibt doch der eine Grundgedanke 
erhalten, daB, von Gott her gesehen, die Wassertaufe als solche 
Hinweis auf ein erfiillendes Geschehen und eine erfiillende Gestalt 
ist. 

Eine letzte Frage kniipft sich noch an die Form des Wortes in 
der Apostelgeschichte. Sie bringt den Spruch als ein Jesuswort, 
verindert demgemai8 das Ich des Taufers in den Eigennamen 
Johannes und das Priisens des Verbums in den Aorist, sie wendet 
endlich den zweiten Teil passivisch, so da8 er eine VerheiBung an 
die Jiinger Jesu enthilt. Damit ist der Gegensatz verwischt, der 
zu dem charakteristischen und festesten Bestande des Taufwortes 
gehért, der zwischen dem Taufer und dem kommenden ,,Er“; es 
ist auch nur mehr von dem einen Teil seines Werkes, Geist zu 
spenden, die Rede, nicht mehr von dem anderen, mit Feuer zu 
vernichten. Es ist damit ein Wort geworden, das so die Begriin- 
dung einer urchristlichen Gemeinde zum Ziele hat. So liegt es nahe 
genug, diese Umwandlung als ein Produkt des Glaubens der Ur- 
gemeinde zu begreifen. Aber es bleibt dann das Bedenken, daB dieses 
Wort, dessen Erfiillung sonst von eben diesem Glauben in Jesus 
gesehen wurde, ihm jetzt nur als prophetische Weissagung in den 
Mund gelegt und nicht inniger mit seiner Gestalt und seinem Werke 
verbunden worden ist. Was wire verstiindlicher gewesen als den 
Erhéhten sagen zu lassen: ,,I[ch werde euch mit heiligem Geiste 
taufen‘‘? Zumal der Sache nach dieser Gedanke nicht nur Joh 
15 26, sondern auch Act 2 33 in der Pfingsterzihlung ausgesprochen 
worden ist. Deshalb ist wohl auch der verwandelte Spruch der Ur- 
gemeinde schon iiberkommen; er kann dann aber — was hier nicht 
naher zu zeigen ist — wohl nur von Jesus selbst iiberkommen sein. 
Ist es nun aus anderen, hier nicht zu erdérternden Griinden wahr- 
scheinlich, daB der vom Taufer angekiindigte ,,Er“ von Jesus mit 
sich selbst gleichgesetzt worden ist, anders gesprochen, da Jesus 
selbst es auf sich genommen hat, diese Weissagung in sich und 
durch sich zu erfiillen, so steht nichts im Wege, da8 nicht Jesus 
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selbst das bekannte Tauferwort benutzt und in seinem Sinne ver- 
wandelt hat. So wire es prophetisches Zitat und eigenes prophe- 
tisches Wort zugleich.* DaB von hier aus auch die Einfiigung des 
Objektes ,,euch“ in die synoptische Form des Tauferwortes ebenso 
leicht sich begreift wie der Aorist ¢Bamrtica bei Markus, ist un- 
mittelbar deutlich. 

So 1aBt sich vielleicht auch die Geschichte dieses Wortes in all- 
gemeinen Umrissen nachzeichnen. Am Anfang steht der weissagende 
Spruch des Taufers: 


éyo Barri ev idate 


28 ’ ’ , es 4 
auTos Partice ev TVveUsLaTL ay Kat Tupi, 


Das Wort ist doppelt gerichtet; es enthalt einen Hinweis auf eine 
kommende Gestalt und ein kommendes Ereignis. Vielleicht durch 
Jesus selbst ist der erste Hinweis aus dem Spruch eliminiert wor- 
den, weil er in ihm sich erfiillte, und damit zugleich die Weissagung 
auf die kommende Gabe des Geistes gerichtet. Darum schiebt sich 
ein neuer Begriff ein: ,,[hr“‘, und ein bisher vorhandener wird 
unterdriickt. Diese Umformung wirkt Jangsam auch auf das ur- 
spriingliche Tauferwort ein, und hat dreierlei Veranderungen her- 
vorgerufen. Entweder fallt der Gedanke an die Feuerkatastrophe; 
so ist es in der vom Johannesevangelium befolgten Tradition ge- 
schehen. Oder das Wort wird durch ein eingeschobenes ,,Euch“ 
christlichen Gliubigen zugeeignet; so in der Uberlieferung der 
Spruchquelle. Oder endlich beide Verwandelungen werden zusam- 
mengenommen; so in der Form des Markusevangeliums. Diese ist 
also sachlich die spatere Stufe der Entwicklung. 


3. 


Stairkeren Schwankungen ist das Wort von dem Kommenden 
ausgesetzt gewesen, und gewichtiger sind hier die Varianten. Die 
Einheit, in der bei den Synoptikern Haupt- und Nebensatz zusam- 
mengefaBt worden sind, ist in der Uberlieferung nicht festgehalten 
worden; es empfiehlt sich daher, die beiden Teile zunachst geson- 
dert zu betrachten. Der Hauptsatz begegnet in sieben verschiede- 
nen Formen: 


6 Vgl. dazu auch W. Michaelis, Taufer, Jesus und Urgemeinde (Neu- 
testamentliche Forschungen, her. von O. Schmitz II 3 S. 8ff.). 
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. Mt 3 11: 6 oricw wou €pXouevos irXupoTEpos mou err. 

. Lk 316: Epxerat ri ‘oxuporepds hou, 

. Mk 17: épxerat 0 loxupore pes pov OTicw [uov]. 

. Joh 115: 6 dmicw pov CPxouevos eum porOev mov yérvyover. 
. Joh 1 27: meros vacoy OTijKel... 0 OTITW MoU €pxdmevos 


. Joh 1 36: oriow mov épxerar inp @ os rn jou yéyovev, 
. Act 13 25: idov é EpxeTat MET ee . 

In diesen sieben Varianten bleibt nur ein Element des Satzes 
unverindert, die Wendung: ozicw mov (Act eT exe) epxerOa. 
Aber auch sie erscheint dreimal in partizipialer, viermal in pradi- 
kativer Form. Man pflegt zumeist der partizipialen den Vorzug der 
Urspriinglichkeit zu geben und sie als terminus technicus fiir den 
gottgesandten eschatologischen Erléser zu deuten. Beweisend da- 
fiir soll die Frage des Taufers an Jesus sein: ov ef 6 épxopuevos 
(Mt 11 3). Aber diese Stelle ist ebenso einzigartig wie die ganze 
Szene problematisch, und schon diese Einzigartigkeit spricht da- 
gegen, daB der Ausdruck technisch sei. In Apoc 14 hei®t zudem 
gerade Gott der ,, Kommende“; also wire auch der Sinn der angeb- 
lichen Formel veranderlich. Aus dem Wort des Taufers selbst er- 
gibt sich ebenfalls, daB es sich nicht um eine fiir eine bestimmte 
Gestalt fest geprigte Bezeichnung handeln kann. Denn laBt sich 
in eine solche Formel einfach ein ozicw pov einschieben? Es ist 
méglich, wenn es nur explizieren wiirde, was schon in dem terminus 
technicus enthalten war; aber in diesem angeblichen Einschub liegt 
ja gerade das entscheidend Neue der tiuferischen Verkiindung. 
Nimmt man endlich das Schwanken der Uberlieferung zwischen 
partizipialer und pridikativer Fassung hinzu, so wird deutlich, da8 
diese Wendung keinen technischen Ausdruck darstellen kann. 

So bleibt zunachst die Wahl zwischen den beiden Formen 6 éricw 
sou €pxouevos und épxeTat O7icw wou. Die erste Form setzt vor- 
aus, daB der ,,Kommende“ schon bekannt ist und von ihm deshalb 
weitere Aussagen gemacht werden kénnen; die zweite legt auf die 
Tatsache dieses ,,Hinter-mir-kommens‘ den entscheidenden Wert, 
und dunkel ist noch, wer dieser Kommende ist.’ Beides ist aber 


7 Man wird zu bedenken haben, daB gerade in semitischen Sprachen die 
partizipiale Umschreibung des Pradikates haufig genug ist. Aber selbst 
wenn man einen solchen Semitismus auch hier zugrunde legt, wiirde sich 
die vorliegende griechische Ubersetzung in den Formen 2, 3 und 5—7 als 
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fiir den Taufer charakteristisch; seine Verkiindung ist darum so 
revolutionierend, weil er von der unmittelbar bevorstehenden Tat- 
sache dieses Kommens reden kann wie auch davon, daB eine Ge- 
stalt es ist, die da kommt. So wird man zunichst von beiden For- 
men ausgehen und aus ihren verschiedenen Nuancen die weiteren 
Bestimmungen eruieren miissen. 

Fiir die pradikative Form gibt die Variante der Apostelgeschichte 
einen ersten Hinweis. Sie hat nur die Wendung: épyera: wet’ eve 
und fiigt dann zur Bestimmung des Subjekts den Relativsatz an: 
Dem ich nicht fahig bin usw. Es ist die klarste und glatteste, darum 
wohl auch spiteste Fassung des Spruches; auch das er’ éue statt 
eines 67 iow ov weist darauf hin. Es bleiben dann zur Bestimmung 
des Subjektes fiir das Pradikat ,,kommen“ die zwei Wendungen: 
6 lexupotepes wou oder os eurpocbdy mou yéyovev. Der Zwang, 
zwischen diesen beiden wahlen zu miissen, lenkt den Blick auf das 
o7icw ov. Man pflegt es zeitlich zu fassen: ,,Nach mir“, und das 
Urchristentum hat es zweifellos so gefaBt, wie zum UberfluB die 
Variante der Acta wet éué lehrt. Aber ist das wirklich der urspriing- 
liche Sinn? Sprachlich gibt es dafiir keinen Beleg weder in der 
klassisch griechischen noch in der hellenistischen Literatur, weder 
in Papyri noch Inschriften noch in den LXX — auch Bauers Lexi- 
kon gibt diesen temporalen Sinn nur fiir unsere Stellen an7* — 
sondern immer ist oviow riumlich verstanden, bzw. dieser rium- 
liche Sinn auf andere Gebiete iibertragen. So fordert Jesus zur 
Nachfolge auf: dette oricw uov (Mt 4 19 = Mc 117, 20); und von 
da ab heiBt es von den Jiingern: a7yAOov oricw avtov. Oder Jesus 
herrscht nach der ersten Leidensweissagung Petrus mit den be- 
kannten Worten an: dae oriow you, catava (Mt 16 23) oder stellt 
Bedingungen auf: «i tis Oder oricw wou épyerOa (Luk 9 23). 
Nach diesen durchgehenden Beispielen bedeutet die fragliche Wen- 
dung auch in dem Tauferwort zunichst nur ,,hinter mir hergehen“.® 


Verwechselung zwischen Subjekt und Pradikat darstellen. Die hypothetische 
partizipiale Umschreibung erleichtert also nur den Ubergang von der einen 
zur anderen Form. : 
7a Auch die von Schlatter, Matth.-Evang. S. 78 beigebrachten sind erst 
nach Analogie dieses Wortes in ihrem griechischen Wortlaut hergestellt. 
8 Man kénnte auch hier versucht sein, auf eine semitische Grundlage 
zuriickzugehen. In der Tat hat das hebr. M8 sowohl temporale als lokale 
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Damit wird zugleich der Schlu8 notwendig, daB épyerOa: hier 
nicht als eschatologisches Kommen gedeutet werden kann, sondern 
im wortlichen und iibertragenen Sinne eines Nachfolgens verstan- 
den werden mu8. Das hei8t natiirlich nicht, daB der Taufer nicht 
von dem spiteren Kommen des Geist- und Feuertiiufers geredet 
hatte, sondern nur, da8 diese Wendung nicht davon spricht. Dann 
aber ist die alteste Form des Wortes auch nicht: épxerat oriow mou, 
sondern 6 d7icw uou épxouevos. In der priidikativen Fassung liegt 
vielmehr eine gliubige Umdeutung der Urgemeinde, welche das 
,.Kommen“ eschatologisch verstand und ,,hinter mir“ zeitlich deu- 
tete, so da8 in Jesus die Erfiillung dieses Wortes gefunden werden 
konnte. 

Von dem gewonnenen Subjekt des Satzes li8t sich nunmehr auf 
das Pridikat schlieBen. Wenn es sonst die Regel ist, daB der der 
Untergeordnete ist, der hinter jemandem hergeht, so ist hier das 
Gegenteil der Fall und einzig méglich: Der Jiinger ist der wahre 
Meister, der Sklave der wahre Herr. In dieser Parodoxie liegt der 
schlagende Sinn des Wortes, der durch den nachfolgenden Relativ- 
satz erliutert wird. Zwei Pridikate bieten sich an: foyupdrepds 
pov [eoru] wie Matth 311 schreibt, und éuzpooév pou yéyover, 
wie es Joh 1 15 heiBt. Das letztere zeigt freilich durch seine perfek- 
tische Form, da dieser ,,Er‘‘ schon seine Uberlegenheit bewiesen 
hat; es ist also nur méglich, weil in Jesus dieser iiberlegene Herr 
erblickt worden ist. Es miiBte wohl vom Taufer das Priisens ge- 
braucht worden sein®; aber diese Anderung ist auch so geringfiigig, 
daB sie ohne weiteres eingesetzt werden kann. Von diesen beiden 
Pradikaten scheint das johanneische: éurpocOév mov yiryverat am 
meisten dem festgestellten Subjekt 6 dricw uov epyduevos zu ent- 
sprechen und darum urspriinglicher zu sein. Denn es bewahrt noch 
rein das riiumliche Bild, das durch das Subjekt angegeben war; 
und der Evangelist selbst hat das Dunkel der Wendung noch emp- 
funden, da er es durch das Satzchen dr: mpwros mov jv aufzuhellen 


sucht. Auch in Joh 1 26f.: uéoos buav oriKet,,. 6 oTicw mou epxopevos 
scheint dasselbe Bild nur ,,johanneisch“ variiert. Das Pridikat 


Bedeutung, das aramiische, wie es scheint, nur temporale. Aber dann bleibt 
ja beweisend, daB die griechische Ubersetzung nicht den eindeutigen zeit- 
lichen, sondern den eindeutigen réumlichen Sinn herausgelesen hat. 

® Also entweder yiyverat oder eoriv oder auch Auslassung des Hilfsverb. 
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isxuporepos wou éxrw fiihrt aus dem Kreise des Bildes heraus und 
verwischt seine scharfen Konturen; denn es deutet mit offenbarem 
Wort, was der sachliche Sinn des Gleichnisses ist. Wenn es aber 
zur Eigentiimlichkeit der tauferischen Rede gehért, von diesen 
kommenden Dingen nur in dunklen Bildworten zu sprechen!® — 
das Bild vom Dreschen, vom Fallen der unfruchtbaren Baume ist 
dafiir geniigender Beweis —, dann darf man auch in diesem apo- 
kalyptisch geheimnisvollen Wort iiber den kiinftigen ,,Geist- und 
Feuertiufer“ voraussetzen, daB nicht nur das Subjekt, sondern 
auch das Pridikat in dem gleichen Bilde beschlossen bleibt. Es 
kommt hinzu, daB toyuporepos sachlich nicht einfach zu erkliren 
ist. Denn ioxupos bezeichnet die menschliche oder auch géttliche 
Macht, die jemand im Kampf mit semen Gegnern betitigt. Also 
lage der Unterschied zwischen dem Wasser- und Geisttaufer in dem 
MaBe der Kraft, das beide in ihrem Wirken ausiiben. Aber ist beider 
Werk denn nach der Gré8e der Kraftentfaltung angemessen be- 
urteilt ? Offenbar ist hier ein dunkles und nicht mehr verstandenes 
Bild mit einem nicht ganz konformen Begriff gedeutet. Es laBt sich 
auch noch angeben, woher diese Deutung stammt; sie ist dem 
Relativsatz entnommen, der in dem Gleichnis vom Sklaven und 
Herrn den Begriff der Macht zu veranschaulichen schien. Eine solche 
Erlauterung von schon Gesagtem ist aber in der sonst so prizisen 
und schlagkraftigen Sprache des Taufers seltsam genug. Dieser 
AnstoB fallt aber sogleich fort, wenn toxuporepos wou nach dem 
Muster des nachfolgenden Relativsatzes eingefiigt ist, um ein ur- 
spriingliches €urpooOév mou yiryvera: zu ersetzen und zu iibersetzen. 

So la8t sich auch die Entwicklung dieses Spruches in allen seinen 
Varianten begreifen. Am Anfang steht als urspriingliches Taufer- 
wort der Satz: 6 dzicw wou épyduevos Eutpoabév mov yiryverat. 
Das dunkle apokalyptische Bild ist alsbald im Sinne des Urchristen- 
tumes verdeutlicht worden, der in Jesus die Erfiillung der taufe- 
rischen Weissagung sieht. Am geringfiigigsten ist die Anderung des 
vierten Evangeliums; es hat statt des Priisens das Perfektum ge- 
setzt und seinen neuen Sinn in einem besonderen Satz angefiigt. 
Es steht also dem urspriinglichen Wort am nichsten. Alle anderen 
Varianten haben entweder am Subjekt oder am Pradikat oder end- 


10 Vgl. dazu meinen Aufsatz ,,Von Baum und Frucht“ (Zeitschrift fir 
syst. Theol. 1931, S. 379ff.). 
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lich an beidem gebessert. So wird das undeutliche Bild zunachst 
durch ein neues Priadikat gedeutet: iryupdrepos mov éeotw, das 
dem Relativsatze entlehnt wurde; diese Variation liegt bei Matth 
311 vor. Aber noch blieb das dunkle Subjekt; 6 ovicw nov épyomuevos. 
Das Wort ¢pxecOar, das wie kaum ein anderes die eschatologische 
Grundrichtung des urchristlichen Glaubens bezeichnet, lockte zu 
solcher Deutung, die vielleicht in dem geheimnisvollen Ganzen des 
Bildes mit angelegt war. Sie wurde frei, indem sich das Partizipium 
€pxouevos in das Hauptpridikat épyera: wandelte. Aber nun war 
auch ein neues Subjekt notwendig, es bot sich in dem schon ein- 
gefiigten ,,Stirkeren“ bequem dar; so entsteht die Form des Mar- 
kusevangeliums, die zur Folge hat, daB oviow entgegen seinem 
wortlichen Sinn zeitlich gedeutet werden mu8. Den letzten Schritt 
tut alsdann Lukas, wenn er im Evangelium 31: dieses ungriechi- 
sche o7iow ov auslaBt oder in der Apostelgeschichte 13 25 es durch 
das zwar auch nicht klassisch griechische, aber seit den LXX még- 
liche und eindeutige ner’ éué ersetzt. So ist aus dem ritselvollen 
apokalyptischen Bilde, dessen sachlicher Gehalt hier nicht darzu- 


legen ist, eine klare prophetische Weissagung auf den kommenden 
Christus geworden. 


4. 


Es bleibt zuletzt iibrig, den Relativsatz zu analysieren. Aus dem 
bisherigen aber ergibt sich schon die Méglichkeit, daB er nicht so 
eng mit dem Hauptsatz zusammenhingt, wie es nach Matthius 
und Lukas, und wohl auch nach Markus, der Fall ist. Es besteht 
kein Hindernis, das Relativum od als lockere Ankniipfung, semi- 
tischem Sprachgebrauch entsprechend, zu fassen, wie es bei dem 
nichsten Tauferspruch: of To rrvov ev TH xeLpt avTod ja zweifel- 
los der Fall ist. Fiir diesen Satz gibt es vier verschiedene Formen: 

1. Mt 311: 08 ovw etut ikavos Ta vrodjpata Barraca, 

2. Mk 17+ Lk 316: 08 ov« edui ixavos (Mk + xiwvas) Adoa 
TOV iMavTa TeV UTOOnUATwY AUTON. 

3. Joh 127: 08 ovk eiui aftos, va Niow airod Tov inavta Tob 
UTO0nuaTOS. 

4. Act 1325: ob ovw eut a€tos TO Urddnua Tv Today icat, 
Die Variationen beschrinken sich bei diesem Wort auf wenige und 
nicht sehr gewichtige Punkte. Die Synoptiker haben als Pradikat: 
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ovK eiui ixavds, Apostelgeschichte und Johannesevangelium: ov« 
eiut a&cos. Dieser Unterschied geht wohl lediglich auf verschiedene 
Ubersetzung des aramiischen "WY zuriick." Auch bei dem Akku- 
sativobjekt besteht nur ein unwesentlicher sprachlicher Unter- 
schied; denn ob Matthaus von ,,Schuhen“, Markus und Johannes 
von ,,Riemen seiner Schuhe“ sprechen, immer scheint es sich nur 
um Ubersetzungsvarianten zu handeln. Denn Lukas hat beide For- 
men; er schreibt im Evangelium: ,,Den Riemen seiner Schuhe“, 
in der Apostelgeschichte ,,den Schuh seiner FiiBe“. Merkwiirdig ist 
bei all diesen kleinen Abweichungen nur das eine, da8 in diesen 
Nominalwendungen der zwischen nomen regens und nomen rectum 
bestehende Unterschied des Numerus, der wortlich genommen un- 
genau ist, dennoch erhalten bleibt. Ein wenig wichtiger ist die Diffe- 
renz der Infinitive. Matthaus allein schreibt ,,tragen“, alle anderen 
,lésen‘‘, und sie scheinen das Urspriingliche bewahrt zu haben. 
Denn einmal ist gerade das Lésen der Schuhriemen als die typische 
Handlung bezeugt, die nur von dem niedersten Sklaven gefordert 
werden kann, aber z. B. nicht von einem Schiiler gegeniiber seinem 
Lehrer, einem Jiinger gegeniiber seinem Meister. Sodann besteht 
ja zwischen diesem und dem Taufwort ein enger, sachlicher Zu- 
sammenhang; halt man aber die Vorstellung vom Taufen fest, so 
ist wieder fiir seinen Vollzug das Lésen der Riemen und Abstreifen 
der Schuhe charakteristisch. Endlich ist bei der Variante ,,tragen“ 
ein besonderer sachlicher Sinn nicht erkennbar. Man darf vielleicht 
vermuten, daB auch hier eine Verschiedenheit der Ubersetzung 
vorliegt. Das Sacraca: des Matth. wiirde auf 8W3 leiten, das doa 
der iibrigen auf ows; zwischen beiden Verben, die in ihrem Klange 
wie Buchstabenbestande so ahnlich sind, ist eine Vertauschung 
leicht méglich. Wie dem auch sei, ein sachlicher Unterschied wird 
durch diese Differenz nicht begriindet. 


5. 


So ist ein ziemlich klares Ergebnis iiber die urspriingliche Ge- 
stalt dieses Tauferwortes gewonnen, zugleich auch ein Blick in 


11 Vgl. Lewy, Neuhebr. Worterbuch s. v., wo Beispiele. C. Brockelmann 
teilt mir mit, er halte es ,,fiir so gut wie sicher, daB beides, ixavés wie d&tos 
auf “WW zuriickgeht“. 

12 Vgl. die Beispiele bei Billerbeck z. St. I 121. 
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seine von den mannigfachsten Gesichtspunkten abhangige, ver- 
wickelte Uberlieferung. Die Worte wiirden im Zusammenhang der 
sonst noch berichteten etwa so lauten: 


, , , »* , , 
6 OTicw pov epxouevos EuTporOEev pou yiryveTat, 
, ‘ ‘ a N ’ “oar ’ ’ = 
OU oUK eiut ikavos NOoat TOY iuaVTU TOY UTOdnLATwY avTOU. 


eyw Barri év idatt, 


2 N ’ ’ , eo? ‘ ’ 
auvTos Barrice €v TVEVUMAaATL aylw Kat Tupl. 


& ‘ , ’ - ‘ 5) a 
ov TO TTVOV Ev TH KELP AUTOU 
‘ - ‘ + : a 
Kat dtaxaPaprei Thv dXwva avToU 
4 U ‘ “ . - 3 4 5) , 
Kau guvaget Tov GiTov avTOU ets THY aTroO)Kny, 


5 . oo” , ’ , 3 , 
TO de axupov KAUTQAKQUGEL EV Tupl ac Bérrw. 


DaB8 so zugleich vier Zweizeiler von verhiltnismaBig gleicharti- 
gem Bau und engem, sachlichem Zusammenhang entstehen, mag 
das gefundene Resultat bestitigen. 

Indes nicht um dieser Lésung willen wurde diese kleine Unter- 
suchung angestellt; um so weniger als sie durchaus vorlaufig bleibt 
und der Bestitigung durch sachliche Interpretation noch wartet. 
Thre eigentliche Absicht ist ee methodische. An diesem kleinen 
Abschnitt des Markusevangeliums zeigte sich, daB jeder Satz und 
jedes Wort von einer bestimmten theologischen Anschauung ge- 
tragen ist. Hier ist nichts naive Geschichtserzaihlung, sondern alles 
bewuBter Glaubensbeweis; und das Gleiche ist in anderer Weise 
bei Matthaus und Lukas, wie selbstverstindlich bei Johannes, der 
Fall. Das bedeutet aber, da8 kein Evangelium um seiner ,,Theo- 
logie willen als historische Quelle auszuschalten ist, sondern daB 
unter diesem Gesichtspunkte — und er ist fiir die literar-histori- 
sche Beurteilung der entscheidende — alle Evangelien fiir den 
Historiker gleichen Wert und gleiche Bedeutung gewinnen. Dann 
ist nicht mehr das eine Evangelium ,,primire“ Geschichtsquelle 
und die anderen sekundire und theologisierte Ableitungen, sondern 
sie sind insgesamt Zeugnisse theologischen Denkens und darum 
Berichte historischen Geschehens. So wird auch die Frage, was an 
dieser Uberlieferung zuverlisssig und ,,echt* ist — wenn man sie 
iiberhaupt in dieser groben Form stellen darf und kann — abhangig 
von den theologischen Problemen, die in ihr sich dokumentieren, 
und die sogenannten Fragen der Literatur- und Textgeschichte wie 
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die sachlichen der Theologie- und Glaubensgeschichte sind nur in 
wechselseitigem Miteinander zu lésen. 

Noch eine andere methodische Erkenntnis ergibt sich aus diesem 
Zusammenhange, die an sich fast selbstverstandlich ist, heute aber 
nicht selten auBer Acht gelassen wird. Weil alle Evangelien nur 
berichten, um einen Glaubenssatz zu beweisen oder zu veranschau- 
lichen, sehen sie die evangelische Geschichte in einem bisweilen 
verkiirzenden, bisweilen verzerrenden Gesichtswinkel, und wieder- 
um dieser Gesichtswinkel ist durch die jeweils eigentiimliche Ein- 
heit von gliubiger Chronik oder chronikartigem Glaubenszeugnis 
der Tradition bedingt. Darum miissen diese Evangelien begriffen 
werden als die jeweils verschieden gefarbten Ausstrahlungen jenes 
Gegenstandes, von dem sie glaubig zeugen und historisch berichten. 
Das Kriterium des Historikers bei dem ungemein schwierigen Ge- 
schaft der Priifung und Sichtung des verschiedenartig Uberlieferten 
hegt dann allein in der Erkenntnis dieser verschiedenen Farbungen 
und der Riickfiihrung auf jenen einheitlichen, zugleich gliubig und 
geschichtlich bezeugten Gegenstand. 

Diese Einsichten, die hier nur kurz angedeutet werden sollen, 
sind gewi8 nur an einem geringfiigigen Abschnitt der evangelischen 
Uberlieferung gewonnen. Sie miissen darum an den iibrigen Stiik- 
ken vielfaltig erprobt und vielleicht richtig gestellt werden. Aber 
daB sie an diesem kleinen Markusbericht sich bewahrten, und daB 
dabei, um konkret zu sprechen, das Johannesevangelium als ein 
gewichtiger Zeuge, wenn nicht als der treuere Hiiter einer zuver- 
lassigen Tradition sich darstellte, ist fiir das Problem der gesamten 
evangelischen Uberlieferung wichtig genug. 
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“WHEN I AM LIFTED UP FROM THE EARTH,” 
JOHN 1232 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE author of the Fourth Gospel uses simple, every-day lan- 

guage; but this does not always express simple, every-day 
ideas. He puts into the mouth of Jesus words which a child might 
use, while the thought would puzzle a wise man. He talks to Nico- 
demus about being born again, and to the Samaritan woman about 
living water. When he preaches to the Jewish multitude, he says 
things which they understand in one way, while he means them in 
another way. He is the bread of life, and they are to eat the flesh 
and drink the blood of the Son of Man. He must be believed, for 
he can cali in his own father as a witness. Whoever accepts his 
teaching will never die. 

In particular, the evangelist represents Jesus as rather frequently 
predicting the manner of his death, always in plain words which 
are sure to be misunderstood. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.” Nico- 
demus could easily interpret this; but he got it wrong. 

“Yet a little while I am with you. You will seek me, but not find 
me. Where I shall be, you cannot come.” The Jews therefore said 
among themselves, ... “Will this man go to the Dispersion, and teach 
the Greeks ?”’ (7 33-35). 

On another occasion he said, ‘““When you shall have lefted up the 
Son of Man, you will know” (8 28). This sounds like exalting the 
‘Son of Man,’ giving him a high place of honor. 

The most interesting case of this sort is 12 32, with the following 
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verses. Jesus had just said, “This world is now brought to judg- 
ment; now the ‘prince of this world’ (whatever that might mean to 
his hearers) is to be cast out.” He then proceeds: “And:I, when I 
am lifted up from the earth, wili draw all men to me.” 

The verb tWw6jva, in this context, could mean but one thing. 
The ‘prince of this world’ is cast out, and a new prince comes into 
power. The time when he ‘draws all men to him’ is the time when 
he is ‘lifted up from the earth’ on his royal throne. And if a verb 
meaning “to lift up” had been heard by these people, those who 
knew the scriptures, and saw before them the Nazarene peasant 
claiming to be a king, could hardly fail to remember the twice re- 
peated passage (I Sam. 2 8; Ps. 115 7f.): “He raiseth up the poor 
out of the dust, ... to set him with princes, even with the princes 
of his people.” 

But, as their retort shows beyond all question, they heard no 
verb meaning “‘lift up, exalt.”’ They cry out, “You claim to be the 
Messiah. Now we read in the scriptures that the Messiah remains 
here forever; how is it, then, that you say that you are to go away ? 
What sort of ‘Son of Man’ is this ?”” Jesus appears to accept their 
interpretation, merely saying, “Yet a little while is the light among 
you; walk while you have the light.” 

The Greek, indeed, says nothing in v. 34 about “going away,” 
but merely repeats the verb \wOjva, thus yielding no sense at all. 
There is no contrast, certainly no necessary contrast, between re- 
maining and being lifted up (between ueévew and v\ywOjvar); recollect 
that when he should be “lifted up” he would “draw all men unto 
himself ;’’ and yet the words of the people assert a sharp and necess- 
ary contrast, that between remaining and departing, as to this 
there can be no question. It is perfectly plain what the evangelist 
wished the people to hear in the words of Jesus, and equally plain 
that the Greek does not say it. 

The explanation of the customary misunderstanding by Jesus’ 
hearers is in this case both simple and certain; it is moreover the 
only possible explanation. The Aramaic verb meaning “‘to be lifted 
up,” or simply “‘ascend,”’ is PADS, used in this sense especially in 
lofty style, in speaking of divine manifestations. Thus in Ex. 40 sef., 
the cloud is “‘lifted up” from the tabernacle; or in Ezek. 9 3, the 
glory of the Lord is “taken up” from the cherub on which it had 

24 
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rested. In Gen. 17 22 and 3513, God “ascends” to heaven after 
talking with men. In all these cases, and others which are similar, 
the same verb-form is used. 

But this is not the ordinary meaning of the verb in this particular 
form. The tthpa‘al has a far more common reflexive use, signifying 
“go away, depart.” This is what it means in the popular speech; 
thus commonly in the Onkelos Targum, for example. When Abra- 
ham “departed” from Shechem (Gen. 12 8); or when Isaac, driven 
away from a well which he had dug, “goes away” to another place 
(Gen. 26 22), this same ¢thpa‘al is used; and any number of similar 
examples could be given. 

When Jesus said, SYS POA’ T'S, the people who heard him 
could only understand this to mean, “When I shall depart from the 
Land;” the simple ’ar‘a being the time-honored and usual design- 
ation of Palestine. (Cf. 7 35!) The Greek translator would certainly 
have rendered it in this way if it had not been for v. 33, which left 
him no choice: “He said this, stgnifying by what manner of death 
he should die.” 

That is, Jesus is represented as saying, here as elsewhere, what 
was bound to be misunderstood until after his death; and the play 
on words, and thus the understanding of the whole passage, is pos- 
sible only in the original Aramaic. 
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PORTENTS IN JOSEPHUS AND IN THE GOSPELS 


8. V. McCASLAND 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


HE first great discovery in the critical study of the gospels 

was that of the literary relation between Synoptic writings. 
This yielded the two document hypothesis. The second was the 
recognition that these two documents themselves are made up of 
material which existed as oral tradition for an indefinite time be- 
fore being assembled and arranged by the authors of Mark and Q. 
This second discovery which is the basis of both the German form- 
geschichtliche and the Chicago environmental schools was due as 
much to Wellhausen as to any other. He diagnosed the situation 
very accurately when he wrote of Mark: “Die einzelnen Stiicke ... 
stehen ... meist anekdotisch nebeneinander, rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto.”’! This discovery at once undermined the life of Jesus which 
had been written on the two document basis and filled the whole 
field with chaos again. 

The effort to dispel this chaos is the third major struggle in crit- 
ical gospel study. Both Case and his students and Dibelius and 
Bultmann and their colleagues have attempted to formulate an 
approach which goes beyond the two documents and deals with 
the oral tradition, and the two schools have a considerable element 
in common, although the techniques differ. Bultmann writes that 
the “Sitz im Leben” is a typical situation or mode of conduct in 
the life of a community and that the literary form which is created 
by such a situation is not an aesthetic but a sociological concept.? 


1 J. Wellhausen, Hinleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, 1911, p. 43. 
2 R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, 2. ed., 1931, p.4. 
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In a similar vein, Case writes, “Every statement in the records is 
to be judged by the degree of its suitableness to the distinctive 
environment of Jesus, on the one hand, and to that of the framers 
of gospel tradition at one or another stage’in the history of Christian- 
ity, on the other.”? In another connection Bultmann says, “In 
general the above described characteristics of the synoptic miracle 
stories show that these narratives arose in the same atmosphere 23 
the Jewish and Hellenistic miracle stories. Here research still has 
much to do.’ 

This third great problem of gospel study stands out like a moun- 
tain above the plain to workers at the present time, but it is more 
baffling than either of the earlier ones because it is so intangible. 
How can one guard against his own presuppositions and be certain 
of a scientific objectivity ? What effect does the process of oral 
transmission have upon the material which it transmits? Does it 
passively transmit what it receives, or does it transform, select, 
curtail, expand, or even create ? The work of analysis will not escape 
the suspicion of subjectivity until the investigator is able to de- 
monstrate an objective verification of his results. 

The treatment of gospel miracle stories is made difficult by our 
uncertainty about the original language, where, when, why, and 
for whom they were first produced. Some of them are accurate 
accounts of events which really happened, and no difficulty is of- 
fered to a modern reader who understands that what is today re- 
ferred to natural agencies was then as a matter of course referred 
to supernatural powers. Many of the healings are of this type. But 
nature miracles, such, for example, as the portents which accompany 
the birth and death of Jesus, do not fall into this category, and this 
type of material raises problems for the modern reader. 

What is the nature of these elements in the gospels? Did they 
arise on Jewish or Gentile soil? As literary devices do they belong 
to Jews or Gentiles? How much time elapsed after the events re- 
corded before these accretions were added? What relation exists 
between the passage of time and the extent of the miraculous ac- 
cretion to the tradition ? Are such stories born full-grown or do they 


3§. J. Case, Jesus: a new Biography, 1927, p. 115. 
4 Op. cit., p. 246. 
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grow with the years ? And what implication does such material have 
as to the reliability of the author who presents it ? 

In an effort to throw some light upon these problems of gospel 
criticism I have turned to Josephus, who was himself a Jew, a 
contemporary of the gospel writers, writing for Greek readers, and 
the dates and place of whose writings we can control. I shall limit 
the investigation to the portents which he says foretold te fall of 
Jerusalem in 70 A.D.° He mentions seven portents and also the 
appearance of a Jewish prophet as the “plain warning of God which 
foretold the coming desolation” (Bell. VI. 288—309). 

First let us raise the question whether these portents are char- 
acteristic of Jewish or Graeco-Roman historical method and liter- 
ary style. Josephus says that (1) a star resembling a sword stood 
over the city, (2) a comet appeared for a year, (3) a brilliant light 
flooded the altar and sanctuary at 3 A.M. one night during Pass- 
over for half an hour, (4) a cow brought for sacrifice gave birth 
to a lamb in the temple court, (5) the massive bronze eastern gate 
of the inner court of the temple opened of its own accord at mid- 
night, (6) before sunset throughout all parts of the country chariots 
were seen in the air and armed battalions hurtling through the 
clouds and encompassing cities, (7) during the night of Pentecost 
the priests on entering the temple heard a commotion and then the 
voice of a host, “We are departing hence,” and (8) for seven years 
and five months Jesus, son of Ananias, went through the streets 
foretelling the destruction of the city and the temple, until he him- 
self was finally killed by a stone as the city was being taken by 
the Romans. 

Now in giving this list of portents Josephus has used a device 
which has no parallel, so far as I have been able to discover, in the 
writings of any of his Jewish or Hebrew predecessors. It is not 
that they are not familiar with the use of portents, for the apo- 
calyptic writers make elaborate use of them. To catalogue the woes 
that shall precede the Messianic age is the usual device‘of this liter- 
ature.* But it is characteristic of these writers that the portents 
which they describe refer exclusively to the coming Day of Yahweh 


5 The references are to the edition of Thackeray where possible. 
6 For a convenient summary of Messianic woes. Cf. Bousset-Gressmann, 
Die Religion des Judentums, 3. ed., 1926, p. 250ff. 
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or Messianic age, and they are therefore always placed in the future. 
In no case do they apply them to ordinary historical events, such 
as the birth and death of a king or the fortunes of war, of either 
past or present. They afford no parallel to applying portents to 
the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans. 

On the other hand, however, portents are freely used in the 
rabbinic literature with reference to the death of rabbis. Thus when 
R. Nahum b. Simai died (260 A.D.) statues were covered up; when 
R. Acha (320 A.D.) died stars appeared at midday; when R.Chanan 
(300 A.D.) died statues fell down; when R. Chanina of Berath Chav- 
ran died the Sea of Tiberias divided; when R. Schemuel b. Jigchaq 
(300 A.D.) died cedars were uprooted in the land.’ 

Even more to the point are rabbinic traditions about portents 
said to have occurred forty years before the destruction of the 
temple. The western light of the seven branched lamp went out; 
the crimson strip fastened over the temple entrance on the day of 
atonement remained red, whereas it usually turned white as soon 
as the scapegoat reached the wilderness, Is. 1 18; the lot for Yah- 
weh came out of the urn into the unlucky left hand contrary to 
custom; and, most significant of all, the doors of the temple closed 
at night were found open the next morning. Thereupon, R. Jocha- 
nan b. Zakkai, who was a contemporary of Jesus and Paul and the 
fall of Jerusalem, is said to have observed, ““O Temple, why art 
thou disturbing us ? We know that thou shalt finally be destroyed,” 
connecting the saying with Zech. 11 i, “Open up thy doors, O Le- 
banon (i. e., the temple, as frequently in Midrash) that fire may 
devour thy cedars.” 

These passages provide parallels for the portents of Josephus, 
but they themselves are unique so far as Hebrew and Jewish tradi- 
tion earlier than the first century A.D. is concerned. Hebrew wri- 
ters did not hesitate to use miraculous phenomena in predicting 
both individual and national catastrophes, but their usual device 
is inspired prophecy. This may be verified abundantly by reference 
to the Old Testament histories and prophets. This rabbinic mate- 

* Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar z. N.T. aus Talmud u. Midrasch, I, 


p. 1040ff. 
8 Ibid., p. 1045. 
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rial, uses a new literary historical technique, just as does Josephus, 
but it cannot be regarded as earlier than, or even contemporary 
with, Josephus. It is a later development. It is clear that the de- 
struction of the temple was already a fact of history when the 
tradition arose. How much later must remain uncertain. At least 
enough time passed to allow the rabbis to adopt from their en- 
vironment a technique which none of their predecessors had used. 
Even if we were prepared to grant that these rabbinic traditions 
came from the first half of the first century A.D., they could not 
be the source which Josephus has followed, for they have only one 
point in common with him, the opening of temple doors, and do 
not agree either as to the location and number of doors or as to 
the time when it happened. The other portents in the list of Jo- 
sephus seem to be entirely unknown to the rabbis. 

However, when we turn to the Graeco-Roman historians the 
parallels to this passage in Josephus are numerous, exact and elabo- 
rate. This I shall briefly illustrate. 

Josephus says that a star resembling a sword stood over the city 
and a comet continued for a year. Suetonius relates that when Ju- 
lius Caesar died a comet was visible for seven nights in honor of 
his apotheosis (Dévus Julius Ixxxviii). Dio says that on the day 
when Claudius adopted Nero thc sky seemed to be on fire (Hist. 
Rom. 1x. 33. 2), that the death of Claudius was foretold by a comet 
which was seen for a very long time (Ix. 35. 2), a comet was seen 
during the reign of Vitellius (Ixv. 8. 1), and that a comet foretold 
the death of Vespasian (Ixvi. 17. 2). Pliny observes that it is not 
unusual for the sky to glow and the clouds to be seized by fire 
(Hist. Nat. ii. 57). 

The brilliant light which flooded the altar and sanctuary at three 
A.M. has numerous parallels. Dio states that at Nero’s birth just 
before dawn rays not cast by any visible beam of the sun enveloped 
him, indicating that he would one day be sovereign (1xi. 1. 2). Sue- 
tonius says that when Augustus was born his father Octavius con- 
sulted the shrine of Father Liber in Thrace about the child, and 
that a pillar of flame sprang from the wine poured upon the altar 
and mounted to the sky, and that a similar omen had befallen 
Alexander the Great (D. Augustus xciv. 5). 

The next in the list of Josephus is the cow brought into the 
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temple court for sacrifice which there gave birth to a lamb. Such 
prodigies are frequent in Roman writers. Tacitus says that during 
the struggle between Otho and Vitellius in 69 A.D. animals gave 
birth to strange young (Hist. i. 86). Dio states that before Galba 
became emperor a mule brought forth young (lxiv. 1. 3). Livy re- 
lates that a cow gave birth to a colt at Sinuessa (Hist. xxiii. 31). 
Pliny says that women gave birth to elephants, serpents and other 
monsters (vii. 3). Herodotus relates that when Xerxes marched into 
Greece a mare gave birth to a hare and a mule brought forth a colt 
with the organs of both sexes (Hist. vii. 57). 

Josephus then says that the massive bronze eastern gate of the 
inner court of the temple, deeply set in solid rock, which twenty 
men could scarcely move, opened of its own accord at midnight. 
Apparent but not real parallels are furnished by Acts 12 10, where 
the great iron gate opens of its own accord for the angel and Peter, 
and Luke 23 53 in the late reading of D, c, and the Sahidic, where 
Joseph places a stone against the tomb which twenty men could 
scarcely move.® Suetonius says that on the night before Caesar’s 
murder his bedroom door flew open of its own accord (D. Julius 
Ixxxi). Dio relates that before Claudius died the temple of Jupiter 
Victor opened of its own accord (lx. 35. 1), before Nero died his 
bedroom door and also the mausoleum of Augustus opened (Lxviii. 
26. 2), in the reign of Vitellius the temple of Jupiter opened with a 
great noise (Ixv. 8. 2), and that before Vespasian died the mauso- 
leum of Augustus opened (Ixvi. 17. 2). 

In the next place, Josephus relates that before sunset through- 
out all parts of the country chariots were seen in the air and armed 
batallions hurtling through the clouds and encompassing cities. 
Neither the chariots of fire round about Elijah (II Kgs. 6 17), nor 
the horses and chariots heard by the Syrians (II Kgs. 7 6), nor the 
legions of angels mentioned by Jesus (Mt. 26 53) are a true parallel. 
Among the Romans, however, parallels are numerous. Dio writes 
that before Galba became emperor ships full of weapons guided by 
no human hand came to anchor off the coast of Spain (Lxiv. 1. 2). 
Pliny relates that during the Cimbrian wars the clashing of arms 
and the sound of a trumpet from the sky were frequently heard, 


® Tischendorf, editio octava, ad loc. 
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and that celestial armies were seen also during the consulate of 
Marius (ii. 57). 

Josephus next says that during the Feast of Pentecost the priests 
by night in the temple heard first a commotion and then the voice 
of a host, ““We are departing hence.” A fairly close parallel to this 
is the portent described by Dio which foretold the Roman disaster 
in Britain: foreign jargon mingled with laughter issued from the 
senatehouse at night, and from the theatre outcries and lament- 
ations, though no mortal man had produced the sounds (Ixii. 1. 2). 

Last of all Josephus mentions a prophet who for seven and one 
half years cried through the streets of Jerusalem, “Woe to the city 
and the temple,” and finally, “Woe to me also,” as he was killed 
by a stone thrown by the Romans as they were taking the city. 
Here he has used a thoroughly Hebrew technique. The story might 
have been told about almost any of the ancient prophets. This is in 
fact the only truly Hebrew device in Josephus’ catalogue of por- 
tents. The Hebrews used the living voice of inspired prophets, 
whereas the Greeks and Romans, while not unfamiliar with certain 
forms of inspired prophecy, were fond of portents and prodigies. 
The seven real portents which Josephus lists sound like a page 
from almost any one of a half dozen of his contemporaries in the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

The fact that Josephus has so freely used a foreign device at this 
point arouses our interest as to whether he consistently does so 
throughout his works, and so we note other examples of his style. 
Moses conquers the Ethiopians by providential aid, but no por- 
tents are used (Ant. ii. 238—253). When the child Moses tramples 
upon Pharaoh’s crown which was playfully set on his head, the 
incident is considered a portent, but this is hardly a real parallel. 
When Josiah was slain by Necho at Megiddo (Ant. X. v. 1), and 
when Zedekiah was blinded and led away and Jerusalem destroyed 
(Ant. X. viii. 2), he says that the tragedies had been foretold by 
both Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and no portents are used. He says that 
God’s providential control of the world is shown by Daniel’s visions 
and predictions (Ant. X. xi. 6). When Alexander the Great ap- 
proached Jerusalem, Jaddua the High Priest was warned in a 
dream to open the gates to him, and Alexander himself had been 
aroused to world conquest by God in a dream (Ant. XI. viii. 4—5). 
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John Hyrcanus by divine inspiration foretold the fate of his sons 
(Ant. XIII. x. 7). Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem was due to strife 
between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus (Ant. XIV. iv. 5). The fall of 
Jotapata three years before the fall of Jerusalem, under his own 
command, and of which he has left a superb description, was fore- 
told to Josephus in dreams, and when he was captured he foretold 
by divine inspiration that Vespasian was to become emperor (Bell. 
iii. 339—406). It is clear therefore that Josephus ordinarily used 
the devices of dreams, inspiration, etc., which were characteristic 
of his Hebrew heritage, but that he has violated his Jewish custom 
in resorting to portents at the fall of Jerusalem. 

That Josephus has used the device of Graeco-Roman historians 
is conclusively demonstrated in an interesting way by the fact that 
his contemporary Tacitus in writing of the fall of Jerusalem about 
three decades later himself mentions four of the portents listed by 
Josephus (Hist. v. 13), the celestial armies, the bright light in the 
temple, the opening of the temple door, and the commotion and 
voice, referring also to a Jewish prophecy, mentioned here (Bell. ii., 
312) and elsewhere by Josephus (Bell. iii. 399f.), that men should 
rise from Judea to possess the world. The latter is also mentioned 
by Suetonius (D. Vesp. iv. 5). Here is not the place to discuss the 
question whether Tacitus is dependent upon Josephus at this point, 
altough indirect dependence is probable.1° The proud Roman may 
have been loth to use the Jew as a source but undoubtedly the 
Commentaries of Vespasian and Titus, to which Josephus had access 
and to which he had probably contributed (Veta 342. 358; c. Ap. 
i. 56) were available to him. 

That Josephus freely drew upon various sources throughout his 
writings is well known. That he has followed a source here is sug- 
gested by his use of a device which is otherwise foreign to his style, 
unless we can show why he chose to use portents in this case. It is 
probable that this catalogue of portents was originally incorporated 
in the Commentaries of Titus, either by himself or by a trusted 
secretary immediately after the victorious outcome of the siege at 
the end of August 70 (Bell. vi. 250). This record would be available 
for Tacitus or other writers later in Rome. But what person as- 
sociated with Titus other than Josephus was in a position to pro- 

10 Thackeray, Josephus, II, p. xxvii; III, p. 467. 
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vide the general with such exact and intimate information about 
the rebel mind in Jerusalem before the outbreak of the war? From 
his own notes Josephus probably supplied these portents for the 
memoirs of Titus and from this official source they later reached 
the pages of Tacitus. 

It would be possible to suppose that Titus invented these por- 
tents to adorn his own record and that Josephus borrowed them 
from the Commentaries, or that Josephus himself invented them 
in order to ingratiate himself further with his Roman masters, but 
there are two considerations which make fraud here quite improb- 
able, and they will also show why Josephus has gone contrary to 
his usual custom and introduced this table of portents. The above 
mentioned rabbinic traditions relative to portents which foretold 
the destruction of the temple, because of the portents recorded and 
the date involved, cannot be dependent upon Josephus. They are 
rather an independent witness as to the pre-war mind in Jerusalem 
and strengthen our confidence in what Josephus says about the 
matter. The other consideration is that in pre-war Jerusalem we 
are dealing with an abnormal situation. The flames of war were fed 
by Messianic expectations. It was believed that God was going to 
drive out the Romans and set up the long-expected Kingdom. 
Josephus makes this plain by his reference to the prophecy “to the 
effect that at that time one from their country would become ruler 
of the world” (Bell. vi. 312), by the numerous prophets who in the 
midst of the final siege were urging the people to await help from 
God (Bell. vi. 286), and by the portents which he gives. The Mes- 
sianic prophecy, he says, referred to Vespasian and the contem- 
porary prophets, who had incited the people to rebel in the con- 
fidence that God would intervene, he called imposters, but they 
were not so considered by the populace who were worked up to a 
state of frenzy by them. Jews did not under normal circumstances 
think in terms of portents, but the apocalyptists had long foretold 
that the Messianic Kingdom would come with just such pheno- 
mena. This state of mind is also pre-supposed in the gospels. Both 
John and Jesus had said that the Kingdom was at hand, and the 
disciples had continued to preach the same message. 


11 Cf. P. Corssen, ZN TW, 1914, pp. 114—140. 
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There is no sufficient reason to doubt that these portents of 
Josephus are a true reflection of the apocalyptic mind in Jerusalem. 
He himself assumes the theology of contemporary Roman histo- 
rians in interpreting them as simple divine warnings that Jerusalem 
was to fall, such as accompanied other wars, births, deaths, etc., 
but the attitude of the populace can still be read from his account. 
This then explains why Josephus has here resorted to portents. He 
himself was not only sceptical of the apocalyptic hope but was 
above all interested in ingratiating himself with the Romans by 
showing that Vespasian was the real fulfilment of Jewish Messianic 
expectations. It is clear that Josephus was in a position to know 
the mind of the defenders of Jerusalem. He was born and reared 
in that city (Bell. 1.3; Vita 7f.). At the age of twenty-six he was 
sent on a mission to Rome in behalf of certain priests imprisoned 
by Felix (Veta 13f.). He was back in Jerusalem before the out- 
break of the war in Oct. 66 (Vita 17; Bell. ii. 515). After the defeat 
of Cestius he was sent at once on a mission of peace to Galilee, but 
eventually to be in command there against the Romans (Vita 28f.). 
After his capture in Jotapata in 67 he was kept in chains until 
Vespasian was proclaimed emperor in July 69, when he was freed 
and highly honored because his prophecy that Vespasian would 
become emperor had come true (Veta 414f.; Bell. iv 622f.). Dur- 
ing the siege of Jerusalem he was in constant attendance upon 
Titus as his interpreter and authority on Jewish affairs (c. Ap. I. 
47f.). He was informed all the time on what happened and the 
state of mind among the besieged as well as among the Romans. 
It was his cleverness in turning the Messianic prophecy and apo- 
calyptic portents in favor of the Romans which made his fortune, 
for after the war Titus took him to Rome where Vespasian gave 
him citizenship, domiciled him in his own private dwelling and 
placed him on a pension. He held this favored position also during 
the reigns of Titus and Domitian (Vita 422—430). 

The rabbinic traditions about portents forty years before the 
destruction of the temple are clearly later than Josephus. Biller- 
beck points out that that year was generally considered by the 
rabbis as a year of misfortune and bad omens; in that year the 
Jews lost the right of trying criminals, the sanhedrin lost its as- 
sembly hall, and R. Cadog began his forty year fast to prevent the 
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destruction of Jerusalem.!2 Moreover, the rabbinic portents have 
lost their apocalyptic significance and taken on a purely Roman 
coloring, which indicates that the present form of the tradition 
arose after the rabbis had seen that the apocalyptic hopes of 66—70 
were in error, and when the Roman use of portents had been taken 
over by Judaism. 

Now this passage in Josephus is of special interest to the student 
of the gospels because we are able to control with fair certainty 
both the dates and provenance of the legendary material involved. 
Josephus does not specifically date the first two portents, the star 
and comet, although he clearly places them just before or during 
the siege. The others he dates at Passover or Pentecost or between 
these festivals in the spring of 66. How old were the legends before 
Josephus wrote them down ? We know that he published his Bellum 
after the dedication of the Temple of Peace (Bell. vii. 158), in the 
sixth year of Vespasian (Dio lxvi. 15. 1), i. e., after 75, and before 
the death of Vespasian June 24, 79 (Dio lxvi. 17. 3), who saw and 
approved it (Véta 361). Not less than nine nor more than thirteen 
years have passed since the events occurred around which the 
legends cluster, and they are no more elaborate when told by Taci- 
tus thirty years later, who probably took them over from the 
memoirs of Titus. But Josephus wrote on the basis of notes taken 
while an eyewitness of the war (c. Ap. I. 49—50). The occasion for 
collecting the portents would be the fall of the city. He probably 
wrote them down in the autumn of 70 when the siege was over. 
The legends attained their present form at that time. They have 
passed through a stage of oral tradition of probably not more than 
five years. The maximum, which is quite improbable, would be 
thirteen years, 66—79 A.D. 

This result has implications for gospel miracle traditions. Only 
traditions of the same literary form, i. e., portents, however, are 
involved. Mark, the earliest writer, says that for three hours before 
Jesus died there was darkness over the whole land, and that when 
he died the veil of the temple was rent in twain (15 33f.). Matthew 
adds that the earth quaked, the rocks were rent, the tombs were 
opened and many of the saints arose (27 51f.). The star which an- 
nounced the birth of Jesus might also be included, but is not in 

12 Op. cit., I, p. 1046. 
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precisely the same category (2 s). It is clear that these portents fit 
exactly into the thought forms of the Graeco-Roman world and 
would be of interest to Gentile readers, and they may have been 
created outright in response to that interest. But it should not be 
forgotten that the first ones were written down by Mark who was 
a Jew. Nor is the Gentile interest the only one which in this case 
might have produced the portents. Here again the apocalyptists 
have prepared the soil. They have prophecied that such marvels 
will accompany the Messiah and his reign, and Mark and his col- 
leagues believed that Jesus was the Messiah. These portents would 
have no appeal to orthodox Jews, but to Jewish Christians they 
would be of supreme interest. The gospel portents may rest there- 
fore upon both a Jewish and a Gentile interest. 

The rabbinic traditions about portents at the death of great 
rabbis are of interest here, but they date from the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. and they are not in the Messianic pattern. Here again 
the rabbis have taken over a purely Graeco-Roman technique and 
made it their own.!% 

Again, our study makes it clear that so far as possibilities go 
these particular gospel traditions may well have risen not more 
than thirteen and possibly not more than five years after the ori- 
ginal events about which they cluster. The portents in Josephus 
probably existed in an oral form only five years, certainly not more 
than thirteen. There is no reason to suppose that the gospel por- 
tents, which are no more elaborate, of necessity have been produced 
by a longer oral process. 

We may also note that a liberal use of such legendary material 
characterized the work of the best historians of the first century 
A.D. And such a practice does not vitiate the essential reliability 
of the historian’s work. 

I do not hold that Josephus is parallel to the gospel writers 
throughout. I have pointed out certain respects in which there is 
a parallel. I find the comparison interesting because both Josephus 
and Mark, for example, are Jews; they both lived as young men 
in Jerusalem; for good but different reasons they have now left 
the mother city and country and migrated to Rome; there they 
are engaged in writing and publishing their books for a Roman 

13 §track-Billerbeck, op. cit., p. 1040. 
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reading public at precisely the same time, 70—80 A.D.; and they 
both describe Messianic portents which God had brought about in 
the mother city. In the use of portents, the only parallelism here 
presented, although writing of events now forty years past, Mark 
shows a less elaborate growth of legend than his illustrious and 
generally reliable fellow countryman. 

The ‘“Sitz im Leben” of these gospel portents, or the environ- 
ment into which they fit, is to be found either in the interests of 
Gentiles in Rome or Jews in Jerusalem who believed that Jesus 
was the Messiah. In such a case presumption favors the authenticity 
of the tradition. The portents of Josephus present a controllable 
historical and literary parallel which raises the investigation above 
the level of purely subjective considerations and gives it a verifi- 
able objectivity. So while it is not impossible that the gospel por- 
tents were created in response to Gentile interests, it is not necess- 
ary to make this assumption. It is possible that this material 
attained its present stage of development thirty years or more be- 
fore it reached Mark’s hands. The oral process faithfully passed it 
down. It may have arisen on Jewish soil within five years after 
Jesus died. 
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POSSIBLE INFLUENCE OF THE MYSTERIES 
ON THE FORM AND INTERRELATION OF THE 
JOHANNINE WRITINGS 


ELBERT RUSSELL 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


I 


HE theories presented in the following article run counter to 

some prevalent ideas concerning the authorship, date and 
relations of the Johannine literature. They require for these writ- 
ings a common origin. This is at variance with the theories at 
present dominant but by no means unanimously accepted in Jo- 
hannine criticism, which hold that the acknowledged differences 
in style and point of view between the Gospel and First Epistle 
on the one hand and the Apocalypse on the other are incompatible 
with a common authorship. 

Charles has presented these differences with thoroughness and 
stated the argument against the traditional Johannine common 
authorship with great cogency. Behind the argument, however, is 
an assumption that one and the same writer can never use two 
different styles of thinking and writing. As a rule, it is true that 
marked literary differences do indicate different authors; but as 
an absolute criterion the assumption is invalidated by the fact, set 
forth at length in a paper which the present writer read at the 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1930, 
that there are many notable cases in literary history where the 
same author actually has used widely divergent styles. One need 
only refer here to writers like Boéthius, Milton, Kipling, or even 
the ponderous theological writer who also composed, ‘Twas the 
night before Christmas.” A versatile genius, who is the heir of two 
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cultures or who has lived long in widely different countries or who 
deliberately imitates an archaic style, is especially qualified to 
handle two styles with expertness. The writers of both the Gospel 
and the Apocalypse were confessedly literary geniuses who lived 
both in Palestine and in Asia Minor and came under the influence 
of both Judaism and Hellenism. 

However, absolute identity of authorship is not required for the 
Johannine writings by the theories advanced in this paper. They 
require only that they should have originated in the same school 
or religious circle, where collaboration would have been possible. 
Charles recognizes a literary kinship between these writings and 
concedes that they probably came from the same circle. On the 
basis of his presentation of the detailed evidence of a relation be- 
tween them, he suggests that the author of the Gospel may have 
been a pupil of John the Seer or that they may both have been 
pupils of the same master. (The Revelation of St. John, JCC, New 
York, 1920, Vol. I, pp. xxii, xxxii, xxxiii.) 

The final question at issue must be whether there is positive 
evidence that this is one of the exceptional cases where one man 
or one school did produce such unlike works as the Fourth Gospel 
and the Revelation. Evidence to this effect is afforded by the strong 
tradition that John the Apostle wrote both works and by their 
acknowledged affinities. The hypothesis presented here would, if 
accepted, be another bit of evidence to the same effect; and the 
correspondences with the Mystery forms which are suggested would 
have the added advantage of offering an explanation of the dif- 
ferent style and mode of presentation in each of the three books. 

Another difficulty in the way of this hypothesis is the generally 
held opinion that the date of the Apocalypse is earlier than that of 
the Gospel. However, if the former be dated, according to the 
present tendencies, at the end of the reign of Domitian (c. 95 A.D.), 
it falls within the limits (90—110 A.D.), usually set for the com- 
position of the Gospel and First Epistle. This would allow the tri- 
logy to have been composed by a single author or in the same 
school. 

In addition, added plausibility may be given the general hypo- 
thesis here presented by analogies from the same general field, 
which show that the use of the forms of one cult to interpret an- 

25 
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other was not unknown. The Jewish authors of the Sibylline Oracles 
had used the oracle form to commend Judaism to Hellenists. 
Christian writers used the apocalyptic style almost as a matter of 
course. The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews had already inter- 
preted Christianity by the cultforms of Judaism after the manner 
of the Jewish-Alexandrian school. 


II 


There is a general agreement that the Johannine literature 
originated in Roman Asia within a few decades of the close of 
the first century A.D. For four centuries at least Greek culture 
and Greek religion had been permeating Asia Minor and had 
greatly influenced both Jews and Christians.1 This is true also of 
the Mystery religions which were widespread in the Roman Em- 
pire. Antiochus Epiphanes in the 2nd century B.C. ordered the 
Jews to participate in Dionysiac processions. Macchioro says: “On 
the whole Judaea was ... surrounded in the last century before 
Christ by a Dionysiac and Orphic girdle.”? The influence of the 
Mysteries can be detected among the Jews of Palestine as well as 
in the Dispersion. In the early second century A.D. Tacitus testi- 
fies that Dionysiac rites existed among the Jews.? And Justin 
Martyr affirms that the demons introduced the myth of Dionysus 
into the very country where the Savior was to come.* “In the age 
of Jesus Asia Minor was filled with Orphic brotherhoods named 
speirar.”’> 

Among the inhabitants of the cities of Asia, even those who had 
not been initiated into the Mysteries would have a general, if vague, 
knowledge of the subject. The myths of the gods which were as- 
sociated with the Mysteries would, of course, be known through 
popular tradition (just as the public today generally know that 
the Masonic Order claims to have originated with the builders of 
Solomon’s Temple). The stories of Demeter and Koré, of Dionysus 


1 Gilbert, Greek Thought in the New Testament. 

2 Macchioro, From Orpheus to Paul, pp. 188, 189. 

3 Tacitus, History, V, 5, 25. 

4 Apology, I, 54. 

5 Macchioro, op. cit., pp. 188, 189. 

6 See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, Vol. III, pp. 129—131. 
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and Orpheus, of Attis and Cybele, and of Isis and Osiris (or Sera- 
pis),—all these were in the popular mythology. The doctrines as 
well as the myths of such widespread cults as the Orphic and 
Mithraic were generally known. In the “Bacchae”’ of Euripides and 
in the “Frogs” of Aristophanes, certain elements of the initiations 
were either parodied or revealed. Macchioro says: “There is no 
doubt that the allusions of Aristophanes’ Frogs to future blessed- 
ness can be explained only on the assumption that Orphic notions 
were well known to Greek audiences. The Orphic Creed of Hippo- 
lytus in the Euripidean tragedy leads to the same conclusion, as do 
even more the humorous allusions of the Attic comedies.”? The 
tragedian, Aeschylus, was accused of revealing the secrets of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries in one of his dramas and narrowly escaped 
being mobbed. 

The fact that there were three stages of the Eleusinian initiations 
was of common knowledge. Some parts of them were performed in 
public: so that there could not fail to be a general knowledge of 
the preliminary purification and instruction and an understanding 
that they were followed by a dramatic initiation and the display 
and explanation of the sacred symbols. Lobeck and Rohde contend 
that there was no “secret’’ in the Mysteries’ initiation that could 
be let out;® the “secret” consisted merely in the privilege of seeing 
the sacred drama or pantomime in the temple or participating in 
the pageant of the god. It could be revealed only by réenacting it. 
This was the sacrilege of which Alcibiades was accused: of per- 
forming the initiatory rites of Eleusis lightly and before the un- 
initiated. Other writers, however, believe that there were some 
secret doctrines or instructions given, which the initiands were 
forbidden to reveal. 

Certain phases of the initiatory rites themselves would certainly 
be known in a vague way to the public. Today anyone who is 
curious and inquisitive enough can gather from allusions in authors 
like Kipling, from press reports of Masonic meetings, from the 
architecture of Masonic temples, and from Masonic literature a 
great deal about the traditions, legends, symbols, and initiatory 


7 Macchioro, op. cit., p. 187. 
8 See Rohde, Psyche, p. 222. 
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rites of Freemasonry, without having been initiated. Much can be 
gathered also from personal gossip and other “leaks,” from mock 
initiations and from the newer fraternal orders, the rituals of which 
are mostly modelled on the older ones, since they are usually found- 
ed by members of the older orders. In similar fashion the populace 
in the Hellenistic world must have been able to gather a good deal 
about the Mystery initiations from the numerous secret brother- 
hoods and clubs whose initiatory rites would be modelled after 
those of the Mysteries; and from other “leaks” about the very 
common initiations and festivals of the Mysteries. The number of 
initiates in the very numerous mystic brotherhoods and Mysteries 
must have been very great. 

The sacred symbols of the Mystery cults were known to the 
public. The use of the sheaf of grain, the cup, and the chest in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries was certainly no secret. 

In connection with the story of Orpheus the dice, the ball, the 
hoop, the top and apple were as well known to the public as the 
square, compass and apron of Masonic rites. The public knew about 
the sacrificial animal, either a bull or a goat, that was eaten raw 
in the orgies of Dionysus, as well as the fawn-skin, long robe, and 
thyrsus of the Maenads. The phallic symbols (the cone and ring) 
in the rites of the Great Mother of Phrygia were part of the legend. 
Mithraic monuments showing the bull, dog and serpent have been 
found in nearly all parts of the Roman empire. 

It is also well established that the influence of the Mysteries 
came into Christian circles from both Hellenistic and Jewish quar- 
ters. Many of the ““God-fearers’”” whom Paul found associated with 
the Jewish synagogues had probably belonged to the Mystic bro- 
therhoods (thiasoi) before they were attracted to the Jewish syn- 
agog; and it is probable that many of his converts had been 
initiated into the Mysteries. To many of them possibly the Christian 
brotherhood seemed to be merely a higher and purer mystery.® 
Paul himself frequently calls his gospel a mystery, especially in 
his Asian epistles ;1° but he insists on this difference: it is a mystery 
open to every man. He “placarded”’ or dramatized the tragedy of 
Jesus’ crucifixion openly to the Galatians, when they were initiated 


® See Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery of Religions, pp. 73, 74, 75, 79. 
10 Eph. 1 9; 3 3, 9; 619. Col. 1 26, 27; 22; 43. 
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in the Church.!! Macchioro gives the following parallel between the 
Orphic Zagreus and the Pauline Christ; which must owe something 
to Paul’s presentation of Christ as a mystery. 


“1, Zagreus is son of Zeus. 2. The Titans kill him. 3. Zeus 
calls him back to life. 4. He takes him into heaven. 5. He gives 
him the kingdom. No one would deny that these points agree 
perfectly with the Pauline Christ, son of God, who was killed, 
resurrected, ascended to heaven and received the kingdom. The 
only point of difference is that Zagreus was torn to pieces and 
Christ was crucified.”’}2 


Justin Martyr noted these parallels and explained them on the 
theory that, prompted by demons, the ancient poets invented the 
myth of Zagreus in order to make the story of Jesus look like a 
myth. Many of the early Christian monuments, even in the cata- 
combs, show how much Orphic influences had permeated Chri- 
stianity.1® 

It is historically certain, then, that in the churches of Asia, for 
which the Johannine literature was written in the first instance, 
there was a very general knowledge of the Mysteries. 


Il 


We should not be surprised, therefore, to find that this lite- 
rature has been influenced to some degree by their doctrines, 
myths, symbols or initiations. Since the author (or should we say 
“authors” ?) was a Jew, we should expect him to use the Mystery 
forms—i.e. the forms of their myths, symbols and rites—very 
much as previous Jews had used the forms of Greek philosophy, 
filling them with essentially Jewish content; as, for example, Philo 
of Alexandria and the author of Fourth Maccabees used the philo- 
sophic categories and terminology as a medium for the interpre- 
tation and propagation of certain distinctly Jewish concepts. The 
content of the Johannine literature is fundamentally Jewish and 
Christian; and the symbols and vocabulary are mostly Jewish. It 
is then chiefly in philosophical or theological concepts and literary 


11 Col. 1 27, 28. Cf. I Tim. 3 16 “the mystery of godliness.” Gal. 3 1. 
12 Op. cit., pp. 189—190. 
18 Ibid., Chap. [X. Note especially plates opposite pp. 188, 200. 
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presentation that we should expect to find the chief influence of 
the Mysteries. There is in fact a noteworthy correspondence be- 
tween the three outstanding elements of the Mystery initiations 
and the three principal works which bear the name of John, which 
is best explained as due to this influence. 

The conventional three stages of a Mystery are, according to 
Angus:1 (1) “Preparation and probation,” in which purification 
and instruction are of chief importance; (2) “initiation and com- 
munion,” including the idea of rebirth and participation in the 
divine nature, and (3) “epopteia and blessedness.” He asserts that 
these are fundamental in practically all of the Mysteries in spite 
of great variations in detail. If we confine ourselves for the mo- 
ment to the Eleusinian Mysteries, the three stages in the initiatory 
ceremonies were first, the preliminary purification (katharsis) 
and instruction (prorrésis). These occurred partly before setting 
out from Athens and partly on the way to Eleusis. Secondly, the 
drama (dromenon) or presentation either in pantomime or by sym- 
bols or by tableaux of the story of the gods, Demeter, Koré, Pluto, 
Hermes, and Iacchus. This was the story of how the goddess Koré, 
or Persephone, was stolen by Pluto, the god of the Underworld, 
and carried down to Hades. The distracted mother, Demeter, wan- 
dered about hunting her daughter until she came exhausted to 
Eleusis where she was revived and entertained. Finally, Hermes 
was dispatched to the underworld to rescue Koré. But she had 
already eaten the pomegranate seed, the food of the Shades, after 
eating which no one could return from the realm of the dead. As 
a compromise, however, she was finally allowed to return to the 
upper world on condition that she come back to Hades and spend 
a third of each year with her husband. This myth was probably 
presented partly by a pageant in which the initiands réenacted 
the crucial phases of the myth, partly by pantomime and by songs, 
symbols and symbolic acts. 

The third element of the initiation, the epopteca,—which in the 
case of the Eleusinian initiands probably came a year after the 
witnessing of the drama of the initiation,!® but which usually fol- 


14 The Mystery Religions and Christianity, Chap. III. 
15 Willoughby, Pagan Regeneration, p. 55. 
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lowed the drama immediately, —was the exhibition and explanation 
of the sacred objects. This consisted apparently in the impressive 
display to the initiands of the sacred implements or symbols,—at 
Eleusis the sheaf of grain, the cup, the chest and the basket (prob- 
ably of fruit)—with an explanation of their significance. In other 
Mysteries the symbols and comment of the epopteia took on an 
eschatological or apocalyptic significance, the purpose being to 
illuminate the hereafter,1* to give assurance as to the issues of life 
and death, and to orient the initiand cosmically. 

Often an epiphany of the deity followed as an expected part of 
the epopteia. It might come in visions, dreams, trances, ecstacies, 
or hypnotic conditions. The fasting and excitement of the initiatory 
rites predisposed the initiand to such an experience; but lights, 
music, symbols, tableaux, and solemn exhortations were used to 
aid in producing it.” 

If the three major Johannine books are regarded as the literary 
equivalents of the three elements of the Mystery initiation, it af- 
fords an explanation of much in their character, form and inter- 
relation. The First Epistle of John, according to this theory, was 
an introductory writing, corresponding to the preliminary puri- 
fication and instruction, the katharsis and the prorrésis; the Gospel 
formed the drama or dromenon; and the Apocalypse provided the 
epopteva with the symbolic assurance of future blessedness. 

The Epistle, one cannot fail to notice, seems in places to take 
for granted two writings. This is an easy explanation of the use 
of “I write” in 2 1, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13 as against “I have written” in 
2 1, 3, 6, 14; 5 18. The prolog of the Epistle not only has close af- 
finities with the prolog to the Gospel, but it seems more suited to 
introduce a gospel than a treatise on theology or ethics. Its lan- 
guage creates an expectation of concrete historical facts to be given. 
This would be appropriate, if the epistle were a covering letter for 
the Gospel. Again the words of 5 13: “These things have I written 
unto you, that ye may know that ye have eternal life, even unto 
you that believe on the name of the Son of God,” recall the con- 


16 See Angus, op. cit., pp. 61, 62 where he quotes Aristotle that it was not 
necessary for the initiated ‘“‘to learn anything, but to have their emotions 
stirred.” Also pp. 63, 73, 74. 

17 [bid., p. 136. 
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clusion of the Gospel in 20 30, 31: “Many other signs therefore did 
Jesus in the presence of the disciples, which are not written in this 
book: but these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye may have life in 
his name.” 

In the Gospel certain vital matters are referred to briefly, not 
to say casually, such as brotherly love as a test and essential con- 
dition of Christian discipleship: “A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another; even as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another. By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Except two other brief 
references this is all that is said in the Gospel on the subject.18 It 
is hard to understand such casual treatment of so fundamental a 
doctrine unless it is more fully presented elsewhere. This is, how- 
ever, the theme of a large part of the Epistle ;1® and the treatment 
in the Epistle is much more in the vein of Jn. 13 34, 35 than any- 
thing even in the Synoptics. 

Another surprize of the Gospel is the almost total lack of that 
ethical teaching which is so characteristic of the teaching of Jesus 
in the Synoptics. Here again the deficiency is explained by the 
character of the Epistle. It gives the moral ideals of the Christian 
faith as the Gospel does not. The Epistle not only serves as the 
prorrésis,—the preliminary statement of the meaning of the Christian 
initiation ;—it takes the place also of the katharsis, or purification. 
It stresses from the start the need of cleansing from sin and the 
provision for propitiation and forgiveness contained in the Christian 
gospel.?° It demands that the believer walk in the light and not in 
darkness; that he eschew the love of the world; that he put away 
all hate, and follow the example of Jesus, purifying himself as he 
is pure.21 Only those who do righteousness are to be accounted 
children of God. Its final word is that idols must be wholly aban- 
doned.?? Its emphasis on the moral ideal and duty of love as the 
new-old and supreme command of the Gospel, has been noted.?% 


18 13 34, 35; see also 15 12, 17. 19 See 3 10—5 3. 
20 1 5—2 7; 410. 

212 15-17, 29. 

2233-15; 5 138-21. 

232 7-11; 3 10-24; 47-21; 52, 3. 
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More nearly in the character of a true prorrésis, or preliminary 
instruction, are those parts of the Epistle which present the funda- 
mental interpretation of the faith: opposition to the denials of anti- 
christ; emphasis on the reality of the incarnation ;4 the good con- 
science, the anointing, the inward witness and the leading of the 
Spirit ;5 the character and privileges of the children of God,? and 
eternal life.?? 

The document is in the conventional epistolary form, already 
established by the Pauline and other New Testament epistles. But 
it serves the function of a literary preparation as to purity and 
doctrine for the other phases of the Christian initiation. Its ana- 
logies are with the Orphic doctrinal refinement of the Dionysiac cult 
and even closer with the Hermetic literature, which uses the form 
of the philosophic dialog for the purposes of a cult prorrésis. 

The Fourth Gospel furnishes the initiation drama (dromenon). 
It has been assimilated to the conventional gospel-form, to be sure, 
presenting the story of Jesus as a narrative of events rather than 
as an acted pantomime, pageant or play. Underneath the tradi- 
tional narrative form, however, it is dramatic rather than historical 
in its arrangement, movement and interest.?* If the hands are 
Esau’s hands, the voice is Jacob’s voice. The completeness with 
which the outline of the Gospel follows the regular motif of a 
Mystery-myth or drama is startling: a divine being comes to earth, 
engages in a struggle with forces of evil and is done to death; but 
he is resurrected from the dead through divine agency and brings 
boons to mankind, especially to those who are initiated into fellow- 
ship with him; among which boons the most important are eternal 
life through mystic rebirth and communion with god. 

We have already quoted Macchioro’s parallel between Paul’s 
outline of Jesus’ career and the myth of Orpheus-Zagreus.?® But 
no passage in Paul’s epistles presents Jesus’ career in so complete 


24 218-28; 41-6, 14, 15; 5 7-11, 20. 

25 2 90, 27; 319-24; 41-6, 13; 5 9-12. 

26 3 1, 2, 9-10, 21, 22; 51-19. 

27 5 11, 18, 20. 

28 See Strachan, “The Fourth Evangelist: Dramatist or Historian ?” Chap- 
ters I and ITI. 

29 Op. cit., pp. 189—190. 
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a parallel to a Mystery-drama as does this Gospel. This parallel 
shows in the analysis of the Gospel in almost every commentary. 
The prolog presents the argument, asserting that the divine Logos 
became flesh, giving men who believe on him the power to become 
sons of God, and revealing the unseen God. Although his own 
people received him not, the Darkness overcame him not. The first 
section proper (chs. 1—4) shows Jesus winning disciples. Then fol- 
lows a dramatic account of the growth of opposition and his struggle 
with unbelief and hostility (chs. 5—12) ending in his rejection. The 
next section shows Jesus in the fellowship of his disciples (chs. 13 
—17). Follows the story of the victory of the forces of evil resulting 
in his crucifixion (chs. 18—19) and of his triumph in the resurrection 
and the restored faith of his disciples (ch. 20). All through this tra- 
gedy are the discourses that emphasize his divine nature and mis- 
sion and the gift of eternal life and communion with God through 
him to those who are initiated into him by faith. 

The Book of Revelation in the Johannine trilogy corresponds to 
the epoptera of the Mysteries. This phase of the Mystic rites shows 
greater varieties of form in the different cults than the dromenon 
or drama, in so far as it is possible to judge; but there are many 
common features in most of them. The showing and explanation 
of the sacred symbols is usually the heart of it. The initiation pro- 
per, it will be remembered, was often followed by an epiphany seen 
in trance, dream or ecstacy. It was induced in part by fasting and 
the experiences of the initiatory rites; but these were often aided 
artificially by lights, robed acolytes, statues, chants, prayers, hymns, 
doxologies,®° confessions, exhortations, tableaux and the dramatic 
exhibition of sacred symbols or objects. 

The epopteia had often an eschatological character, dealing with 
the future, with the issues of life and death,*! with immortality 
and future blessedness. Sometimes its rites and symbols involved 
a cosmic philosophy, seeking to orient the initiate in a scheme of 
the world’s spiritual history and to show his dignity of place among 
the supernal powers or his destiny in the cosmic process. 

In keeping with the literary character of the Johannine presen- 
tation, the Apocalypse exhibits the holy symbols by apocalyptic 


30 See Macchioro, op. cit., p. 70. 
31 See Angus, op. cit., p. 63. 
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visions rather than by concrete display or dramatic pageantry. It 
also keeps the conventional Jewish-Christian forms of apocalypse, 
just as the forms of epistle and gospel were preserved for the 
prorrésis and dromenon. 

The symbols of the Mysteries were properly archaic objects 
drawn from or associated with the early stages of the cult. The 
symbols of the Eleusinian and Orphic Mysteries belonged to the 
earlier chthonic or orgiastic stages of these religions. They con- 
cerned originally agriculture rather than immortality (e. g. the 
stalks of grain at Eleusis, the pine in the rites of Cybele and the 
vine in the cult of Dionysus) and the cycle of the seasons rather 
than the communion with the gods. Or they belonged to the myths 
into which the cycle of the renewal and death of vegetation in the 
temperate zone had been personified; (as the toys in the Orphic 
cult or the phallus in the rites of the Phrygian Great Mother). The 
symbols were displayed inside the opened temple or brought out 
through the opened doors and shown by the hierophant to the in- 
itiands assembled in front of the shrine. 

For a Jewish Christian the archaic symbols of the epopteia of 
Christianity could only be taken from its earlier stages, i. e., from 
the Old Testament literature, institutions, and cultus,—especially 
from the prophetic and apocalyptic books and the temple ritual. 
The book of Revelation is a display of religious symbols in visions, 
interspersed with prayers, songs, and suggested interpretations,— 
all fitted into an elaborate scheme of number symmetries.** These 
number symmetries have usually been regarded as indicating the 
outline of the book, especially the ‘“‘sevens” of churches, seals, 
trumpets, and bowls. However, these fail to explain the transition 
between the seventh trumpet of chapter 11 and the first bowl of 
ch. 16. It is generally recognized that the book divides into two 
parts between chs. 11 and 12 with no regard to the “seven” system. 
It is clear that interwoven with the number scheme is an outline 
based on a succession of mysteries each preceded by an epiphany. 
After the conventional prophetic and epistolary opening formulae,** 
to which we shall return presently, there is an epiphany** of the 


32 These number symbolisms recall the combination of number mysticism 
with Orphic theology in Pythagoreanism. 
331 1-7. 34] 8-18. 
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living Christ whose Spirit dwells in the seven-fold church. This is 
followed by the mystery of the church*® in which the character of 
each of the seven churches is reviewed, in connection with the sym- 
bols of the opening epiphany and of the closing presentation of the 
New Jerusalem. Another epiphany, that of God on the throne 
(ch. 4), is followed by the mystery of the enthroned Lamb opening 
the sealed book, the sacred symbols of which are displayed as the 
seals are opened and the “signs” made known. This includes the 
seven seals and six trumpets, and brings the prophetic interpretation 
of history—its alternation of judgment on sinners by natural pla- 
gues divinely sent and of the salvation of the righteous by provi- 
dential historic forces—down to the birth of Christ. This one alone 
is not called a Mystery; instead, since it deals with pre-Christian 
spiritual or prophetic history, the prophetic symbol for a mystery, 
a sealed book, is used.3* 

There follows the mystery of the birth and work of the Christ. 
It is preceded by an epiphany of the strong angel described in 
terms that make him but little lower than God and heralded by 
the angelic promise that “in the days of the voice of the seventh 
trumpet, when he is about to sound, then is finished the mystery 
of God, according to the good tidings which he declared to his ser- 
vants the prophets.’’*’ The temple of God in heaven is opened and, 
first among the sacred objects, the ancient sacred ark, symbol of 
Yahweh’s first covenant with Israel, is displayed with awe-inspiring 
accompaniments. Then the symbols of the new and final covenant 
are exhibited in the fashion of an apocalyptic and eschatological 
epoptera; the woman with child, the great dragon, the two beasts, 
the Lamb on Mt. Zion and the angels with the bowls.** 

The angelic epiphany which precedes the fourth mystery is oc- 
cupied chiefly, not with the appearance of the messenger, but with 
symbolic presages and omens of doom. The “Mystery of Babylon, 
the Great,”’ follows, “Mother of harlots and of the abominations of 
the earth.” In symbol and vision are shown the fall of Babylon, 
the victorious Word, the binding of Satan, and the last Judg- 


35 1 19—3 22; esp. 1 20. 

36 See Is. 29 9-12. Dan. 12 4, 9. Cf. 8 26. Is. 8 16. Ezek. 2 s—3 3. 
37 101-7. Ezek. 1. Rev. 1 12-17. 

38 11 17—16 16. 
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ment.®® These are the four indicated mysteries—all except the 
second of which are expressly so named. The visions of chs. 4—11 
seem to be seen in heaven, whither the prophet is taken up after 
the fashion of Ezekiel through the “door opened in heaven.” 

The last two of these mysteries possess two especially distinctive 
features of an epopteia. The sacred objects, as has been said, were 
usually displayed within the opened temple to which the initiands 
were admitted or they were brought out from the temple in which 
they were usually kept and displayed with impressive accompani- 
ments and explanations. Chapters 12—20 in the Revelation (to 
which 1] 15-19 serves as an introduction) are signs or tableaux 
exhibited in the opened temple of God in heaven. The seven angels 
with the seven plagues come out of the opened “temple of the 
tabernacle of the testimony in heaven;” “‘and the temple was filled 
with smoke from the glory of God and from his power; and none 
was able to enter into the temple, till the seven plagues of the seven 
angels should be finished.”’** The vision of the Rider on the White 
Horse is seen in the opened heaven. The angel that binds Satan is 
seen coming down out of heaven.*? 

In the Mystery epopteia the sacred objects were displayed by the 
hierophant and his assistants. This function is performed by the 
angelic ministrants in the second division of the Apocalypse, but 
only in the latter part. Angels show the prophet both Babylon and 
the New Jerusalem.** 

The epopteia was often accompanied by promises and descrip- 
tions of future blessedness—sometimes descriptions of the bles- 
sedness of the initiates in the future life; sometimes forecasts of 
the fate of good and evil in ages or worlds to come. The last two 
chapters of the Revelation provide such promises of blessedness in 
the New Age. They include the new heaven and earth, the dwelling 
of God with men, the abolition of pain and sorrow, the privilege of 
sonship and eternal life in the New Jerusalem.** 

39 Chs. 16 17—20 15. 40 44,2. Ezek. 8 1-4. 41 15 5—161. 

42 19 11; 201. In these cases the situation of 11 19 and 15 5 is assumed 
rather than that of 41. 

43171; 219; cf. 1910; 22 8. 

44 Regular motifs, it should be remembered, in most of the Mysteries are 


cleansing, the divine marriage, rebirth as children of deity, the communion 
meal and immortality. 
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The clearest indications of the character and purposes of a book 
are often found in its beginning and conclusion. It has been men- 
tioned already that the Apocalypse has both a prophetic and 
epistolary introduction.*® The latter belongs to the epistles to the 
Seven Churches, but the prophetic introduction, modelled on that 
of the prophetic books is, as it were, a title page to the whole book, 
giving the author, his commission, the intended readers and the 
date.4* The author is usually identified either by his family or class 
or his city or his occupation.*’ In identifying the author of “this 
book of prophecy,’’#’ he is designated as the servant of Jesus Christ, 
“who testified to the Divine Logos and to the martyr-death of 
Jesus, of all which things he was himself a witness.”*® This is a 
pretty fair description of the Gospel. The divine Logos whose in- 
carnate glory the writer beheld®® is the theme of the prolog. The 
story of passion week ending in the martyr-death of Jesus®! through 
which he “witnessed a faithful confession before Pontius Pilate’’5? 
is the theme of more than the last third of the Gospel; of which 
events the author again is said to be a witness.** If this is true, 
the purpose of the whole verse is to identify the servant John as 
the author of the Gospel.*4 


In the beginning of the epiphany which precedes the message 


45 See above p. 347. 

46] 1-3. See Amos 11; Mic. 1 1; Is. 11; 21. 

47 Ts. 11; Jer. 11; Mic. 11; Am. 11. 

48 Rev. 1 3; 22 is, 19. 

1:9. 

50 Jn. 1 14, 16. 

51 The expression “testimony of Jesus” in the Apocalypse often refers to 
the preaching and martyr-witness of Jesus’ followers (6 9; 12 17; 19 10). But 
martys has already the sense of a martyr, one who witnesses by suffering 
and death (2 13; 69; 17 6) and it seems to be in this sense that Jesus is 
called “‘the faithful witness” especially in 1 5 where the reference of the three 
phrases is to the death, resurrection and reign of Jesus (3 14; cf. 19 11 and 
12 11). It seems therefore not to be straining the phrase “testimony of 
Jesus” too much to regard it as a reference to Jesus’ death in which his 
mission of revealing the Father (Jn. 1 18) culminated. 

52 T Tim. 6 13. 

53 Jn. 19 35; 20 8; 21 24. 

54 Whether this is historically true or only conventional apocalyptic 
pseudepigraphy is another question. 
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to the seven churches,** the writer is again identified as one who 
was in the isle of Patmos on account of his Christian testimony, 
the content of which is designated again as “the divine Logos and 
the martyr-death of Jesus.’’*6 

The conclusion of the Apocalypse seems to catch up the three 
elements of the Johannine trilogy in three short passages. The 
katharsis is indicated in 22 10-15, with its emphasis on right- 
eousness, cleansing and the exclusion of the morally unclean from 
the blessedness of the heavenly city. The invitation to become in- 
itiated into the mystic fellowship and spiritual water of life pro- 
vided in the mystery of Jesus follows.*’ Insistence on the import- 
ance of living up to the meaning of the epopteia of the Apocalypse 
closes the book.** 


55 The Mystery of the seven churches, | 20. 

56 This seems to have become a technical expression for the Johannine 
version of the gospel. Cf. 6 9; 12 17; 204. The author’s aim is apparently to 
correlate this eschatological epopteia of Christian initiation with a previous 
version of the dromenon of Christ. A somewhat analogous relation is that of 
the Gospel of Luke to the book of Acts as indicated in Acts 1 1-8. 

57 22 16, 17. 

58 22 18-20. 
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KOINONIA AND ITS COGNATES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


J. Y. CAMPBELL 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE passages in the New Testament in which the words 

Kowwvos, Kowwveiv, and Kkowwvia occur present a number of 
delicate exegetical problems, for which generally accepted solu- 
tions have not yet been found. In the discussion of these problems 
comparatively little attention has been given to the use of the 
words in non-Biblical writers. But a study of the meaning and the 
syntactical usage of the words in ordinary Greek ought to throw 
some light upon the disputed questions regarding them in the New 
Testament. This paper attempts to present the results of such a 
study of more than twenty writers, ranging in date and character 
from Pindar to Dio Cassius. Since the selection of these writers was 
somewhat arbitrary, depending chiefly upon the accessibility of 
word-indexes to their works, it seems unnecessary to give a list 
of them. No pretence to completeness is made; so important a 
writer as Josephus has been neglected entirely, because no index 
to his works is available. Wherever a complete index exists to any 
author studied, every instance of any of the words has been in- 
vestigated; with some writers, notably Aristotle, it was necessary 
to be content with partial indexes or a hurried reading of some 
parts of their works. Christian writers have been left out of account, 
since their use of the words is likely to have been affected by the 
New Testament. But a total of nearly six hundred occurrences of 
the three words (taken together) ought, I feel, to provide a suffi- 
cient basis for such general conclusions as I have attempted to draw. 
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i. Kowwyves is derived from the root xow-, ‘common’ and means 
accordingly ‘one who has something in common with someone else.’ 
This has been stated explicitly, though incidentally, by Aristotle: 
éy yap Tt Kowov elvat dei Kat TaUTO Tois Kowwvois, av Te trov av 
Te Gucov petardauBavwow (Polit. 1328a 25). It should be kept 
in mind, however, that sometimes the thing which is common is 
really a person or persons (thus parents have their children in com- 
mon); and sometimes things have other things (qualities) in com- 
mon. When two or more persons have the same thing in common 
(we shall use the words person and thing for the sake of convenience 
and brevity) some kind and degree of relationship is necessarily 
established between them. But the primary idea expressed by xor- 
vores and its cognates is not that of association with another per- 
son or other persons, but that of participation in something in 
which others also participate. This has been recognized and in- 
sisted upon by New Testament scholars like Cremer and Zahn, but 
many others have gone sadly astray in the interpretation of New 
Testament passages because they have made the idea of association 
the primary one. 

So far as its form is concerned xowwves is apparently an ad- 
jective, derived itself from the noun cowwv, but it is almost with- 
out exception used as a noun, and as such has almost completely 
ousted the simpler form. Its full construction requires that both the 
thing which is shared and the person with whom it is shared should 
be explicitly stated. Mention of the thing shared is almost always 
found, and the normal construction is a genitive (the ‘partitive’ 
genitive) dependent on xowwvds. Plato sometimes uses a preposi- 
tional phrase instead of a genitive; in other writers departures from 
the normal construction are remarkably rare. Even when there is 
neither a genitive nor an equivalent prepositional phrase, clear in- 
dication of what it is that is shared is almost always to be found in 
the immediate context. Sometimes cowwvos has already been used 
along with a genitive, which it is therefore needless to repeat. Some- 
times another noun is used along with it to define the character of 
the partnership, e. g., Xenophon, Cyrop. 4, 2, 21, cuuuaxous cat 
cowwvous; Plato, Rep. IL 369C, xowwvovs te cai BonBovs. Or 
the indication is given in some other way, as in Sophocles, Aj. 284, 
where the fact that what the chorus shares with Tecmessa is her 
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grief is made explicit in their reference to themselves in the previous 
line as Tois cuva\yotow Tvxas. Demosthenes seems to be the earl- 
iest writer to use the word in a way that can fairly be called ‘ab- 
solute,’ but even then it has the special sense of ‘partner in a 
business enterprise,’ and so is merely a natural abbreviation for 
Kowwvos Tpayuatwv or some such phrase. Among the authors 
studied Epictetus alone uses the word absolutely and in a general 
sense. But even he affords no example in which any intimate ‘fel- 
lowship’ is implied; one’s xowwvoi are simply the people, and 
even the things, with whom he has to do in this world, e. g., Dis. I, 
1, 9, éri ys yap ovras Kai cduatt cuvdedepevous TovodTw Kal 
Kowwvois TovovTos, “living on the earth, and bound to such a 
body and to such companions,” and I, 22, 10, where our bodies 
and their parts, our possessions, and our native country are grouped 
with our kinsfolk as our cowwvoi. It is strange that xowwvds did 
not acquire the general meaning of ‘companion’ which the dictio- 
naries claim for it, but the writers studied afford no evidence that 
it ever did do so. 

In view of this it is scarcely surprising that explicit mention of 
the other person or persons with whom a xowwvds shares some- 
thing is notably infrequent. For this the dative case is naturally 
used (the ‘comitative’ or ‘sociative’ dative), and I have been able 
to collect less than a score of instances of the use of such a dative 
out of a total of one hundred and thirty-five occurrences of xot- 
vwvds. Xenophon, out of eighteen occurrences of the word, has 
the dative only twice; Plato, out of twenty-three, only three times; 
and Plutarch, out of nine, has no instance at all of its use with the 
dative. To some extent this absence of the ‘dative of the person’ 
may be explained in much the same way as the occasional absence 
of the ‘genitive of the thing’; clear indication in the context makes 
it unnecessary. But very often the reason is that the thought of 
others with whom something is shared is entirely in the background 
of the writer’s mind, if not altogether lacking, and cowwvds means 
little, if anything, more than ‘a participant in’ (= «éroxos). Thus 
in Plato, Laws VI 755 OC, wavres of Tod oeuov Kowwvol yevouevot 
Te év Tals jAtKias Kal yryvouevor ExacToTe, the fact that mili- 
tary service is shared with others is of no significance, and Jow- 
ett’s translation, “those who are or who have been of the age 
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for military service” is quite adequate. This marked infrequency 
of the dative of the person as compared with the genitive of the 
thing is further proof that the idea of ‘participation in something’ 
is the primary one. 

There does not seem to be any reason why a ‘possessive’ genitive 
(or a possessive adjective) should not be used, instead oi a dative 
of the person, with cowwvos. But the use of two genitives of dif- 
ferent kinds with one noun seems to have been generally avoided, 
and so such a possessive genitive is found only when xowwvos is 
used absolutely; it occurs some eleven times in Demosthenes, and 
once in Epictetus. 

The verb cowwveiv is formed directly from xowwvds, and in 
accordance with the ordinary significance of the -ew termination 
its primary meaning is simply ‘to be a cowwvds’, i.e., ‘to have 
something in common with someone else.’ Here too the idea of as- 
sociation with that other person is derivative and secondary. The 
full construction is the same as that of cowwvos, the genitive of 
the thing and the dative of the person, but again this is found 
comparatively infrequently—only in about one instance in every 
five. Polybius, however, has it twelve times out of a total of four- 
teen, the highest proportion found in any of our authors. The gen- 
itive alone is found in rather more than half of the total number 
of occurrences; the dative alone in about one instance in every 
seven. Thus altogether the genitive of the thing is more than twice 
as common as the dative of the person. The reasons are the same 
as with cowwvds. Often the idea of association with others has 
fallen entirely into the background, and the meaning of it is in- 
distinguishable from that of uetéxew, with which it is frequently 
combined. Aristotle, in the Politics, constantly uses the words inter- 
changeably. Often the mere desire to vary the expression makes a 
writer use both words, without distinction of meaning, in the same 
passage, e. g., Isocrates, 108e, Trav uev yap eipyucver ovdels KeKor- 


vovnke, TOV O° oped erov Tov KaTepyacOncouevwr OvK éoTw daTs 
ovK ojoreTat mebeEev, 

But, unlike co:vwvos, cowwveiv is used almost from the begin- 
ning in the sense of ‘to associate with,’ without any indication of 
anything which is shared, e. g., Euripides, Heraclid. 300, xaxois 
exowwvyncev, “associated with evil men” (but there is some reason 
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for suspecting that the passage in which this occurs is a later ad- 
dition to the original text), and Aristophanes, Birds 653, rv 
adwmey’, ws ravpws exowavyrey aier@ ote. Xenophon uses 
the word in this way of things, in a slightly different sense—Lac. 
11, 3, Tavrny (sc. croAnv pownxida) vouiCov KITT ev yuvaiketa 
ckowwveiv, “to have no sort of feminine association.” Plato uses 
the word with the dative only oftener than does any other of our 
authors—fifteen times out of seventy-three occurrences altogether. 
But only five of these fifteen datives denote persons; in the others 
the reference is to an association with things, either by other things 
or by persons. Thus in the Phaedo, 67 A, he speaks of men associat- 
ing with the body, and in the Sophist, 248 A, of their associating 
on the one hand with yéveows, and on the other with 7 dvTws 
ovcia. Demosthenes has the word with the dative only five times 
out of a total of forty, each time in the sense of ‘to have to do 
with.’ In fact, in spite of its early occurrence, the use of xowwveiv 
in the sense of ‘to associate with persons’ is remarkably rare; out 
of more than two hundred and eighty instances altogether I have 
found only seven where it has this meaning. The meaning ‘to have 
to do with things’ is considerably more common. But usually the 
word retains the meaning which it has by derivation, ‘to participate 
in something along with someone.’ Divergences from the ordinary 
constructions, the genitive of the thing and the dative of the 
person, are exceedingly rare; they are hardly to be found except 
in Plato. Such of them as have any bearing on New Testament 
usage will be referred to in connexion with the New Testament 
passages. 

Kowwvia is primarily the abstract noun corresponding to xot- 
vevos and xowwveiv, and its meaning therefore is ‘(the) having 
something in common with someone.’ The ideas of participation and 
of association are both present, and the main emphasis may fall 
upon either of them, sometimes to the practical exclusion of the 
other. Some abstract nouns naturally acquire a concrete denota- 
tion; others cannot well do so. ‘Association’ is an abstract noun of 
the first kind, ‘participation’ of the second. So cowwvia can be- 
come concrete, with the sense of ‘community’ or ‘society,’ by a 
natural development from the abstract meaning ‘association,’ but 
it has no concrete denotation corresponding to ‘participation.’ The 
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dictionaries usually fail to distinguish clearly the abstract and the 
concrete meanings. 

Theoretically, cowwvia might be used with three dependent gen- 
itives, of three different kinds. The genitive of the thing shared 
which is used with cowmvds and xowwveiv may naturally be ‘te- 
tained’ unchanged. Corresponding to the subject of the verb xor- 
veveiv we may have a ‘subjective’ genitive. And a genitive may 
be substituted for the dative of the person with whom one shares 
something, or with whom one associates. Needless to say, these 
three kinds of genitive are never found together. Even the com- 
bination of two of them is exceedingly rare, though no obscurity 
or awkwardness need result from such a combination. The only 
good example I can quote is Aristotle, Polit. III 1276b 2, cowwvia 
joNTov TodTetas, “a partnership of citizens in a constitution”; 
cf. also Aeschines, 2, 56, where, however, the subjective genitive 
is predicative, not attributive. Commonly there is only one gen- 
itive, and in the large majority of instances this is, as might be 
expected, the genitive of the thing shared. More than five out of 
every six genitives used with xowwvia are of this kind, and they 
are found in about three out of every five instances in which it has 
any qualification at all. This is clear proof that ordinarily cowwvia, 
when it is an abstract noun, retains the sense of ‘participation in’ 
something. The genitive of the person with whom one shares some- 
thing, or with whom one associates, is, on the other hand, scarcely 
to be found at all. In our authors I have found only one possible 
example, Plutarch, II, 145D, waidtov uéev yap ovdeuia Tore Néye- 
Tat Toujoa dixa Kowwvias avdpds, and here the word has the 
special sense of sexual intercourse. Cremer-Kégel, who quote this 
passage, add another example of the same sort from Athenaeus, 2, 
69C (Biblisch-theologisches Wérterbuch des neutestamentlichen Grie- 
chisch, 11th ed., 1923, sub voc.). Elsewhere the dative which would 
be used with «ouwwreiv, or an equivalent prepositional phrase, is 
simply kept unchanged. The subjective genitive, too, is infrequent; 
leaving out of account the instances in which xowwvia is used ab- 
solutely, it is found only once in every eight occurrences of the 
word. Here examples of the ordinary possessive genitive, used with 
kowwvia when it has the concrete sense of ‘society,’ should not be 
included, but even these are rare; a good example is Plato, Soph. 
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264K, tis Tov cogucTod Kowwvias, “the company to which the 
sophist belongs” (also quoted by Cremer-Kégel, but wrongly called 
a subjective genitive). When a subjective genitive is used, either 
it includes all those who together participate in something or as- 
sociate with one another, or the other parties are explicitly referred 
to by the use of a dative or its equivalent. Thus in Plato, Rep. V 
466C, Thy Tov yuvakey Kowwviay Tois avd pacw ... Watetas Te 
Tepi Kat maidwy Kai dvAakijs TOY GNwv TOATGY, literally, “the 
participation by the women with the men in education, and child- 
ren, and the guardianship of the other citizens,” if Tois avdpacw 
had been omitted we should have had to take the meaning to be 
“the participation by the women with one another, etc.” To sum 
up, when a genitive is used with cowwvia it is highly probable 
that it is a genitive of the thing shared, and that even if the noun 
in question happens to denote persons; this probability becomes 
almost certainty unless either the genitive clearly includes all those 
who share in something or associate with one another, or those with 
whom they associate are clearly mentioned. In the passage just 
quoted 4 Tay yuvaicwy Kowwvia means “the participation by the 
women,” but in at least four other passages in the same book of 
the Republic it means “participation in the women,” i. e., “com- 
munity of wives” (449D, 461E, 464A, 464B). 

II. In the LXX the words are not frequent. cowwvos occurs 
eight times, but in one of these, 4 Kgs 17 11, it is clearly due to a 
mistake of some kind, since it neither translates the Hebrew nor 
gives any other satisfactory sense. The genitive of the thing shared 
is found in only two passages, Additions to Esther 16 13, Thv Gueu- 
arov Tis BaciXelas KoWwwvov "Eobip, (which has close parallels in 
Musonius, 3, aueurros Biov cowwvos—of a wife—and Dio Cas- 
sius, 39, 57, 1, xowwvov tig Te BaciXeias Kai Tov 7oXeuov) and 
Ecclus. 6 10, “There is a friend who is cowwvos tpareCav, and he 
will not continue in the day of thy affliction.” Twice xowwvos is 
used absolutely, and three times with a simple possessive genitive. 
In none of these has it the wide, general sense of ‘companion,’ in 
spite of the fact that it is used to translate IAM or some synonymous 
form from the same root, and these Hebrew words can have that 
sense. In Mal. 2 14, cai airy Kowwvos cov Kai yun dtabijxns cov, 
it comes nearest to having this sense, but its more precise meaning 
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is defined by the following phrase, “‘and the wife of thy covenant.” 
In Prov. 28 24, cowwvds éotw avdpos aceBois, and Is. 1 23, koww- 
voi kAeTT@v, it is a literal rendering of the common Semitic idiom 
by which the poverty of the Semitic languages in adjectives was 
made good, and no actual association with an impious man or with 
thieves is implied. In Ecclus. 41 18, (Be ashamed) a70 xowwvoi 
kat didov Tepi aduias, Kowwvds and didos are synonyms, like 
Hryoupevos and duvacrys, KpiTys and apxwy, svvaywy} and dads 
in the preceding clauses, and so we have a parallel, accidentally 
determined it may be, to the classical usage mentioned above 
(p. 353). There is probably an even more exact parallel to this in 
42 3, (Be not ashamed) zrepi \dyov Kowwvod Kai ddorrdpwv, where 
the two nouns obviously ought to be either both singular or both 
plural. The Hebrew text makes them both singular, which is pro- 
bably right; some of the Greek manuscripts make them both plural. 
Anyhow, ddorropos serves to define xowwvos; there are not two 
different persons (or groups), but one. 

The thirteen occurrences of cowwveiv do not show any departure 
from classical usage. In all the five instances in which the thing 
shared is explicitly mentioned the genitive is used (Job 34 8; 
Prov. 1 11; 2 Mace. 5 20; 14 25; 3 Mace. 2 31). The use with the da- 
tive of the person only, or some equivalent for this, is relatively 
more common than in the classical writers, but the total number of 
instances is so small that little significance can be attached to this; 
perhaps the fact that xowwveiv is used to translate “3M may have 
something to do with it. The simple dative is used five times 
(Wisd. 6 23; Ecclus. 131 ,2, 17; 3 Mace. 4 11). In the first of these 
passages Cremer-Kégel (op. cit.), Bauer (Griechisch-Deutsches Wor- 
terbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 1928, sub voc.) and 
others are mistaken in regarding copia as an example of the thing 
shared, for the context makes it clear that Wisdom is personified, 
and that the meaning is “associate with Wisdom.” In 3 Mace. 4 11 
duvvaueow has the concrete sense of “military forces, troops.” 
Three times, instead of the dative, zp0s with the accusative is used 
(2 Chron. 20 35; Eccl. 9 4; Ecclus. 13 2); this construction is also 
found three times in Plato, and in one of the passages, Soph. 248A 
(referred to above, p. 356) the simple dative is also used in the 
same sentence, as it is in Ecclus. 13 2. Once wera with the genitive 
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is used instead of a dative (Job 34 8), a construction with seems 
natural enough, but which I have found in the classical writers 
only in an awkwardly turned phrase in one of the Ezordia attributed 
to Demosthenes, 26, ue0” aravtwv Tov aroBawevTwv... Kowwr}- 
covow, which seems to mean, “they will share the consequences 
along with everyone else.”’ 

Kowwvia is found only three times in the LXX. Twice it is used 
with the genitive of the thing shared. In 3 Macc. 4 6 we have mpos 
Biov Kowwviay yauxov, “for the sharing of life in marriage,” 
which has a number of parallels in the classical writers. In Menan- 
der, for example, a wife is called cowwvos... tod Biov (Epitrep. 
536. Incidentally, this is the only example in fragments of Menan- 
der of any of these words). Wisd. 8 18, kat evkAea ev Kowwvian AO- 
yov avris, was translated, simply but adequately, in the English 
A. V., “and in talking with her (sc. Wisdom), a good report.” Why 
the Revisers changed this to, “And great renown in having fellow- 
ship with her words,” is hard to understand; not only does this 
translation entirely disregard the ordinary usage, but “fellowship 
with words” is meaningless. Yet the R. V. rendering is accepted 
without comment by Archbishop Gregg in his edition in the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 1909. There is less objection 
to the Vulgate rendering, ‘“‘in communicatione sermonum ipsius,” 
which takes cowwvia in an ‘active’ or ‘transitive’ sense, but that 
sense is at best very rare, and it seems entirely needless to intro- 
duce it here. In Lev. 6 2, finally, where the Hebrew has “cheating 
a neighbour over some deposit or pledge,” the LXX translates, not 
quite exactly, év rapaOijxn 9 wept kowwvias, where cowwvias refers 
to the agreement or partnership of which the pledge is the token 
rather than to the latter itself. 

III. Of the nine passages in the New Testament in which xor- 
vwves occurs only one, 1 Cor. 10 1sff., raises any important pro- 
blems of interpretation; we postpone consideration of that passage 
because cowwvia also occurs there. Among the other eight there 
are three in which it is used with the genitive of the thing shared, 
and one in which a prepositional phrase is used instead. The dative 
of the person with whom one shares something or associates does 
not occur at all, for in Lk. 5 10, of joav Kowwvoi To Diuwn, it is 
best to take T@ Ziuwu as a ‘possessive’ dative with joav: “whom 
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Simon had as partners.” But the genitive of the person whose 
partner or associate one is occurs twice, and a possessive adjective 
with the same significance once. Only brief comment on these pas- 
sages is necessary. 

In 2 Pet. 1 4, va... yévnoOe Oeias xowwvo: picews, “in order 
that you may become partakers of the divine nature,” there is no 
dative of the person, first, because the idea of association with 
others in this participation is not prominent, and so xowwvoi 
means scarcely more than ueToxor, cf. Josephus, Contra Ap. I 232, 
Oeias JoxovvTt ueTeryxnkévar cpicews, and Philo, De Somn. 1176, 
Aoyikys Kexowwvjxact picews ; and second, because in so far as 
the idea is present at all, all those who participate are included in 
the plural cowwvoi, cf. Plato, Laws VI 755C, quoted above (p. 354). 

In 1 Pet. 5 1 the writer exhorts the elders as “a fellow elder and 
a witness of the sufferings of Christ and tis weAXovons aroxadu- 
mreoOa dds Kowwvds, a sharer in the glory that is to be revealed.” 
Once again there is no dative of the person, and here the reason is 
that the thought of any others with whom he is to share in the 
glory is entirely in the background. If xorvwvds here differs at all 
from péToxos it is only in that it implies, as uéToxos would not 
necessarily do, that others also will share in the glory. It is needless 
and useless to inquire who these others were for the writer. 

In 2Cor.17, etddres Sti ws Kowwvoi éecte Tav TaOnuaTwr, 
ovTws Kai Ths TapaxAjcews, the difference between the situation 
referred to and that in Phil. 4 14, cvyxowwnjoarrés wou TH OAdLet, 
should be noted. The Corinthians shared the sufferings of Paul in 
the sense that they were enduring sufferings of the same kind on 
their own account; the Philippians ‘shared’ his affliction only in the 
sense that they had a lively and active sympathy with him. The 
use of the genitive in the first passage and the dative in the second 
is not without significance. The absence of a dative of the person 
in the present passage is sufficiently explained by the fact that the 
context makes it needless; the meaning plainly is that the Corin- 
thians suffer along with Paul primarily, but also along with one 
another. 

In Mt. 23 30, ok av jueOa avray Kowwvolt €v TH alpaTt THY 
mponrtar, the prepositional phrase év 7@ aiuat: takes the place of 
the ordinary genitive of the thing shared; we have noted that such 
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phrases are similarly used several times by Plato, and there is one 
with év in the Phaedo, 65A, éay tis abro (sc. TO cHua) év TH Corie 
Kowwvoy suuTapadauBary. It is not necessary to explain év, as 
some have done, as indicating “the sphere of the action of xor- 
voveiv.”” But I have not found any parallel to the use of the gen- 
itive of the person along with explicit mention of the thing shared, 
although there does not seem to be any reason for avoiding this 
combination, cf. such English phrases as “my partner at golf.” 
But ordinarily the dative is used in Greek. 

In Philem. 17, ef ody we éxers Kowwvdv, we have an instance 
of xowwvés in the sense of ‘business-partner’ which is not infre- 
quent in Demosthenes. In this whole passage Paul makes half- 
playful but very effective use of business terms in writing of the 
spiritual relationship between Philemon and himself. The word is 
probably used in the same sense in Lk. 5 10, already referred to. 
In verse 7 Luke has mentioned Simon’s «éroxor; it seems probable 
that by this he means those who at the time happened to be sharing 
in the work of fishing, while by cowwvoi he means those who were 
regularly partners with him, sharing in the profits. But the words 
have caused the translators some embarrassment; out of more than 
a score of versions in languages ancient and modern, half were con- 
tent to use the same word to translate both uéroxor and Kowwvol; 
and among those which used different words only one found it pos- 
sible, or, at any rate, desirable, to render wéroyor by a word ex- 
pressing less intimate association than that used to translate xor- 
vovol, 

The only instance in the New Testament in which the precise 
significance of cowwvdc is indicated by the use of another noun 
along with it is 2 Cor. 8 23, Kowwvos éuds Kal els buas cuvepryos, 
which is exactly parallel to the examples from classical authors 
quoted above (p. 353); cf. also Xenophon, Mem. 2, 6, 26, cowwvois 
kat suvepyois Tev tpaewv, Titus is Paul’s ‘partner’ because he 
works with him for the Corinthians; cvvepyos alone would have 
conveyed the full meaning, but in a statement of this kind a certain 
fullness of expression is natural. 


In Heb. 10 33, cowwvoi Tav odTws avartpepouevey yevnévres 
it is difficult to see that xowwvoi yevnPévtes means anything more 
than kowwnjravres, unless perhaps it suggests better than the 
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simple participle would have done the persistence those addressed 
had shown in sharing the reproach and suffering of their fellow 
Christians. But the writer to the Hebrews has a liking for peri- 
phrastic forms with yiyvec@ar, cf. 5 12, yeyovate xpeiav Exovres. 
If xowwvoi tev ottws avartpepopuevwy were taken by itself, apart 
from ‘yevnOévres, it would be the only instance in the New Testa- 
ment of cowwvds in the general sense of ‘companion,’ though even 
then the context would make it clear that the companionship con- 
sisted in the sharing of suffering and reproach. But it seems better 
to take it closely with yevyOévres. Westcott says that in these 
periphrastic forms the verb always retains its force (The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 3rd ed., 1914, ad 22; it would have been more exact 
to say that the force of the verb is always retained), and so Moffatt 
is right in translating, “by making common cause with those who 
fared in this way.” 

The use of xowwvos in the New Testament thus does not differ 
from its use in the classical writers. But when we turn to consider 
cowwveiv in the New Testament we find what at first sight appears 
to be a very striking and surprising difference. The simple verb 
Kowwveiy occurs eight times, and to these may be added the three 
instances of the compound cvyxowwveiv, which has exactly the 
same construction (cf., e. g., Dio Cassius, 37, 41, 2 and 77, 16, 3). 
(The very existence of this compound suggests that the idea of as- 
sociation with someone else was not always felt to be expressed 
plainly by cowwveiv; otherwise there would have been no point 
in using the compound, fond of such compound verbs as the Greek 
were.) In only one of these eleven instances do we find a genitive 
of the thing shared; significantly, this is in Hebrews, the Greek of 
which is more classical than that of most of the New Testament 
writings, 2 14, Ta waidia Kexowwvyxev aiuatos Kai capxos. There 
is no need for a dative of the person here, because the thought of 
the relationship with others which is involved in the common shar- 
ing of blood and fiesh is not at the moment in the writer’s mind at 
all. He might very well have used ueréyew here, as he does in the 
next clause; Moffatt is undoubtedly right in saying that there is 
no distinction of meaning between the two words (ICC, 1924, ad 
loc.). The difference in the tenses is, on the other hand, of some 
significance. But even if the writer had had this mutual relation- 
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ship in mind, it would still have been unnecessary to use a dative, 
because 7a zracdta includes all those who share in blood and flesh, 
or at least all those with whom he is concerned. In such a case it 
is unnecessary to use @\A7Aors, unless it is desired to emphasize the 
idea of association or, possibly, to delimit explicitly the group of 
kowwvot, cf., e.g., Xenophon, Hell. 2, 4, 21, wayrwv yap TovTwy 
TOAAGL Kowwvovpev GAAS, “we, being many, share all these 
things with one another (and with no others)”. To supply adA7Aors 
mentally in our passage, as Zorell suggests (Novi Testamenti Lexi- 
con Graecum, 1911, sub voc.) would be to emphasize an idea which 
was scarcely in the writer’s mind at all; his Latin paraphrase of the 
sentence shows how far one may go in doing so, and is worth quot- 
ing as a magnificent example of tautology—‘‘mutuo inter se con- 
sortes sunt ejusdem communis naturae humanae.” Here an idea 
which is scarcely in the Greek at all is expressed in no fewer than 
five different ways. 

In eight instances out of the eleven we have what is usually re- 
garded as a dative of the thing shared. But there seems to be no 
real parallel to this in classical authors. Bauer can quote only 
Wisd. 6 23; as we have noted, this is a mistake. Thayer (Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, 1887) says the construction 
is rare in Greek writers, but unfortunately does not quote any ex- 
amples at all. Cremer-Kégel (op. cit.) say it is found in classical 
Greek, but is not specially frequent either there or in late Greek. 
But the examples which they quote are—(1) Plato, Rep. IV 440B, 
tais 0 émOupias avrov (sc. Tov Oupov) Kowwnjoavra, where 
KowwvjoavTa means “having made common cause with,” and the 
dative is therefore the normal ‘dative of the person,’ in the inexact 
but convenient phrase, and the only case which could properly have 
been used. (2) Plato, Tim. 65E, ra de ry Tod crouaros Oepuoryte 
KowwjcavTa Kat Aeawoueva Un avdtov. Both the recent English 
editors of the dialogue, Archer-Hind and A. E. Taylor, appear to 
take the dative here as a dative of the thing shared, translating it, 
“those which share the warmth of the mouth,” and “those which 
have absorbed warmth from the mouth.” Neither remarks upon 
the unusual construction. But even apart from this, there are two 
objections to this interpretation. First, if anything which is colder 
than the mouth is put into it, it will necessarily absorb heat from 
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it—a fact of which Plato must have been well aware. But here he 
is speaking of a special class of substances, which he supposes to 
be affected by the warmth of the mouth in a peculiar way. And 
second, this interpretation fails to take account of the difference 
in tense between xowwvjcavra and Aeawopueva, for which there 
ought to be some reason. Probably, therefore, we ought to trans- 
late, “those which have a certain community, or congruity, with 
the warmth of the mouth,” which is very much what Stallbaum 
suggested in his note in his edition (1838), “quae vero cum oris _ 
calore calorem habent communem.” If so, the dative is once again 
a ‘dative of the person.’ (3) Demosthenes, 18, 58, cowwveiv mev 
yyouma Kat ToUTO Tois weTONTevpEevors, “I think that this too is 
concerned with my public acts.” This is a good example of the 
special sense of the verb noted above (p. 356) as occurring five 
times in Demosthenes, and again the dative is the only case which 
could properly have been used. Thus all three examples are un- 
satisfactory. One example of a real dative of the thing shared might 
have been quoted from the older texts of Demosthenes, Exordia 25, 
Kowwvely Tos am’ avT@Y ryevopevors kat meTéexew Tis GTO TOUTwY 
aitias. But Blass in his edition (Leipzig, 1889) excised the first 
part of the phrase, remarking that there is obviously something 
redundant here, and Professor Rennie, the editor of the recent Ox- 
ford text (1931), agrees, and adds the additional reason, rather 
strangely omitted by Blass, that xowwveiv is not correctly used. 
There is, however, what appears to be a certain example in Philo, 
De Sacr. Ab. et Cain. 73, ots (sc. Ta Tis Wouxiis kwjpata) kata Thy 
TpaeTH yéeverw exowwrjoaper Tpody, avEnors, Spacis ..., which 
Colson and Whitaker (Loeb Classical Library, 1929) translate, “in 
which we became at once participators, when we came into exist- 
ence, taking nourishment, growth, sight, . . .” Even if the text can 
be trusted here—and it would be a slight change from ois to év — 
this, the only instance from any earlier writer, does not go far to 
support the usual interpretation of the New Testament passages, 
and the question arises whether this is really correct. 

Among these passages we take first Eph. 5 11, uy ovyxowwveire 
Tois Epyous Tois axapros TOU sxdTovs. Weymouth, Moffatt, and 
Goodspeed, in their recent translations of the New Testament, all 
render “7 cvyKowwvetre here, “Have nothing to do with.” This is 
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an entirely permissible meaning of the word; it differs from that 
found in the passage from Demosthenes 18, 58, just quoted, only 
in that the subject of the verb is here personal, while there it is 
impersonal. But another passage in Demosthenes may supply an 
exact parallel—19, 334, stpatyyos 0° ef Tis ndikynxev imas, ovxt 
Kowwvel Taig vuv evOvvas, which may be translated, “Granted 
that you were wronged by any commander, he is not concerned in 
the present inquiry” (so C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince in the Loeb 
Classical Library, 1926), though it would also be possible to trans- 
late, “that has nothing to do with the present inquiry.” This trans- 
lation of Eph. 5 11 gives excellent sense, and it makes the use of 
the dative rather than the genitive quite regular. But if it is cor- 
rect, then surely Rev. 18 4, uy cuyxowwnijonte Tais auaptias 
avtis; 1 Tim. 5 22, unde Kowwver apapTias adXorT pias ; and 2 Jn. 
11, Kowwvel Tois Epyos avTov Tois Tovnpois, ought to be taken 
in the same way. Moffatt and Goodspeed do in fact translate uyde 
kowwvet in 1 Tim. 5 22, “Do not make yourself responsible for,” 
which certainly is the sense required. It is not clear whether they 
would regard this as a paraphrase of “Do not share” or of “Do not 
have anything to do with,” but it is arguable that one who rashly 
ordains another to office in the church may rightly be held to be 
in some degree responsible for the sins of that other, although he 
does not necessarily actually share in them. So it is more accurate 
to say that one who greets a heretic associates himself with the 
latter’s evil works than to say that he actually shares them. In 
Phil. 4 14, cvyxowwnjoartés wou TH OAXLe, Vincent (ICC, 1897, 
ad loc.) would seem to be right in translating, “that ye made com- 
mon cause with my affliction,” and explaining, “The dative Orie 
expresses that with which common cause is made,” though Haupt 
(Meyer’s Kommentar, 8th ed., 1902, ad loc.) would insist upon giving 
its full force to the rendering “you shared my affliction.”’ But here 
the difference between “making common cause with my affliction” 
and “sharing my affliction,” if real (cf. supra, p. 361), is slight, and 
it seems possible that it would not always be felt, especially by 
those whose mother tongue was not Greek, and whose perception 
of the finer shades of Greek idiom was therefore not acute. Thus 
out of the use of the dative of the thing with which common cause 
is made the use of the dative of the thing actually shared may 
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well have developed; according to Cremer-Kégel this is what 
did happen. 

In 1 Pet. 4 13 we have a border-line case, where it is difficult to 
decide whether this transition has actually been made or not. Since 
the Greek of this epistle is on the whole excellently classical, we are 
inclined to translate cowwveire Toig TOU Xpiorov waOjpacw, “you 
make common cause with the sufferings of Christ.” It may be ar- 
gued, too, that it is more in keeping with Christian humility to 
speak of believers making common cause with the Saviour’s suf- 
ferings than of their actually sharing them. But the context rather 
favours the latter rendering, and the question must be left open. 

In Rom. 12 13, Tais xpeias Tov ayiwy KowwvoivTes, the pro- 
blem is complicated by the possibility that xowwvovrvres here may 
have the sense of ‘giving a share to,’ i.e. ‘contributing to.’ Clas- 
sical scholars have been reluctant to admit that cowwveiv can ever 
properly have this sense; when it indubitably does have it, as it 
does in late writers, they have been inclined to regard this as a 
solecism (cf. Cobet, Variae Lectiones, 2nd ed., 1873, p. 313; Poppo 
even went so far as to declare roundly that cowwvei never has 
this meaning, v. his edition of Thucydides, 3rd ed., 1885, vol. I, 
sect. I, p. 157). It should be clearly recognized that xowwveiv does 
not necessarily imply either the giving or the receiving of anything, 
ef. Heb. 2 14, where nothing is given, and nothing received. Zorell, 
therefore, is mistaken when to his perfectly correct statement of 
its meaning, “cum aliquo habere aliquid commune,” he adds the 
explanation, “‘sive dantem alii ex suis, sive accipientem sibi ex alie- 
nis” (loc. cit.). But there is no doubt that from the begimning xor- 
vevetv might mean ‘to take a share with,’ as weil as ‘to have a 
share with,’ ‘particeps fio’ as well as ‘particeps sum.’ This again 
does not necessarily involve the idea of a giving by someone else; 
one may take a share in the responsibility for some act without 
being given it. It is, in fact, exceedingly difficult to find in writers 
earlier than the New Testament any certain examples of xor- 
veveiv in the sense of ‘to give a share of something to someone.’ The 
new edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, which admits this mean- 
ing, though the older editions did not mention it, cites four examp- 
les. Two of these are familiar passages from Lucian (Alex. 46, and 
Philops. 34). The two examples from earlier writers are both un- 
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satisfactory. In Demosthenes 25, 61 it is not necessary to gtve xor- 
voveiv this sense; unde AauBavew, und avTov TovTw diddvat may 
have been added, not as an explanation of 7 Kxowwveiv but as 
new provisions in the enactment. In Aristotle, Polit. 1264a 1, 
exowwvnce is a manuscript variant for éxoivwce, and is rightly re- 
jected by modern editors; it does not fit the context, whichever 
sense be given to it. But there seems to be a practically certain 
example in Xenophon, Mem. 2, 6, 22, d’vavra (sc. of xaXoi Te 
kaya0ol) rewavres Kai dupavres GdUTWS ciTOU Kai TOTOU KoWwveiV, 
where the meaning must surely be, “they can share their food and 
drink (with others) without a pang” (so E.C. Marchant, in the 
Loeb Classical Library, 1923). And in Plato, Rep. II 369 E—a pas- 
sage quoted as an example of this sense by the mediaeval scholar 
Thomas Magister—it is certainly easier and more natural to take 
to mean ‘to give a share to.’ I am inclined to think that there is 
one example of this use as early as Aristophanes—Wasps 692ff., 
Kowwvav TOV apXovTwr ETépw TW TOV mel’ EavTOD, rv Tis Te OLO@ 
tov evyovtwv, Ewévre TO Tpayua ov’ dvTe éomovdaKaTov. 
Here the idea of association with the other juryman is expressed 
by EvvOevre; it seems probable, therefore, that co.vwv@v expresses 
something more than this, namely the sharing of the bribe referred 
to in jv tis Tt ded. It can scarcely be supposed that the second 
juryman gave his help in the perversion of justice for nothing. Still 
another possible example earlier than the New Testament is Philo, 
De spec. leg. IL 107, of mév wrAOvorn diddcKxovra peTadidovat Kat 
kowwveiv @v €xovor; here it is most natural to take xowwveiv 
as practically synonymous with ueradidova:. Examples in writers 
later than the New Testament are not specially rare (it may 
be noted that Lietzmann is mistaken in thinking that any are to 
be found in Polybius; Schweighiuser’s index, to which he refers, 
is misleading; v. Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 2nd ed., 1923, 
ad Gal. 6 6). But the paucity of examples in earlier writers suggests 
that it is well not to give xowwveiv this sense in the New Testa- 
ment if it is reasonably possible to avoid doing so. In Rom. 12 13 
it gives quite good sense to translate, “making common cause with 
the needs of the saints,” it being clearly implied, of course, that 
this is done by practical helpfulness, just as the Philippians helped 
Paul (Phil. 4 14). 
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In Rom. 15 27, ef yap Tois mvevuarixois adtéy (sc. Tav ayiwv 
TOV ev “Tepovoradiju) exowwvnoay Ta €9vn, the dative can be noth- 
ing else than a straightforward dative of the thing shared. It is true 
that Dr. J. Armitage Robinson, referring to this verse, says, “The 
Gentiles had enjoyed fellowship with the spiritual blessings of the 
Jews” (Art. ‘Communion,’ Hastings’ DB, vol. I, p. 461), but that 
is only an unfortunate instance of his mistaken insistence that 
‘fellowship’ is always the important idea expressed by xowwveiv 
and its cognates. What does fellowship with a spiritual blessing 
really mean? The use here is the same as that in the passage from 
Philo quoted above, and this is the only certain instance of the 
dative of the thing shared in the New Testament. Thus the depar- 
ture from classical usage is not nearly so striking as it at first ap- 
peared. 

In Phil. 4 15, ovdeuta mot exxAnoia exowwvyser eis Aoyov docews 
kai Ajuxbews, the prepositional phrase seems to take the place 
of the usual genitive of the thing—‘no church shared with me a 
debit and credit account.” Plato, who uses such prepositional 
phrases with cowwveiv some four times, has one example of ets, 
Rep. V 453A, rorepov duvatn pics 7 avOpwrivn 4 Opreva TH TOU 
appevos yévous Kowwvnoa eis dtavta Ta Epya. 

Finally, we have Gal. 66, cowwveirw de 6 KaTnxovpevos TO 
KaTynxovvtt ev tacw ayabois. This injunction is unfortunately 
without any obvious connexion with the context, which therefore 
gives us no help in deciding whether cowwveitw should be taken 
in the usual sense of ‘have in common with’ or in the very infre- 
quent sense of ‘give a share to.’ The former gives a quite possible 
meaning: “Let him that is instructed have all good things in com- 
mon with his instructor.” If “all good things” is to be taken in the 
widest sense, the meaning will then be, “Let him that is instructed 
and him that instructs have all good things, material and spiritual 
alike, in common, the former not withholding from the latter a 
share in the material ones, and the latter similarly not withholding 
from the former any spiritual truth which he has learned.” This is 
perhaps the safest interpretation. But two others are possible. “All 
good things” may refer only to spiritual blessings; the emphasis 
will then be on the word “all,”’ and the meaning is that instructors 
are not to practise any “economy” of spiritual truth. This injunc- 
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tion, however, seems scarcely likely to have been necessary. Or “all 
good things” may refer only to material goods; then it will be 
necessary to take xowwveirw in the sense of ‘give a share to,’ and 
the meaning will be that the church is to be responsible for the 
material support of its teachers. This is the most obvious inter- 
pretation, and it is reasonable to suppose that “the support of the 
ministry” was what Paul was really most concerned about at the 
moment, even if the first of the suggested explanations be pre- 
ferred; it is quite like the apostle to make such an injunction part 
of a mote general one. In any view, the phrase év racw ayabois 
takes the place of the usual genitive. To this no good parallel has 
been noticed, but we have already seen that a similar phrase with 
ev could be used with cowwvos, so that its use with the verb causes 
no difficulty. 

The noun cowwvia occurs nineteen times in the New Testament. 
We shall begin with the easier passages, and then go on to those 
which have caused most trouble to exegetes. 

In Philem. ¢ Paul writes to Philemon, “making mention of you 
in my prayers, that 4 Kowwvia THs TicTewWs cov evepyns yévnTat 
in the knowledge of every good thing which is in us (v. 1. in you) 
unto Christ.” Taken by themselves the words 4 xowwvia tis Tic- 
Tews cov most naturally mean “the sharing of your faith,” cf. for 
the order and the relationship of the words Wisd. 8 18, ev kowwvia 
Adywv avThs. Who it is who shares Philemon’s faith is not explicitly 
stated, but it is easiest to understand it to be the saints who have 
just been mentioned. This gives excellent sense—“I pray that by 
their participation in your loyal faith they may have a vivid sense 
of how much good we Christians can attain” (Moffatt; similarly 
Weymouth and Goodspeed). Some would take cov with cowwvia 
rather than with rijs riorews—‘‘your participation in the faith” 
(so, most recently, Adolf Schlatter, Das Neue Testament tibersetzt, 
1931). But this would most naturally be expressed by the order 
7 Kowwvia cov THs TiaTews, cf. the example of cowwvia with two 
dependent genitives quoted above—Aristotle, Polit. III 1276b 2, 
Kowwvia todTe@v woATeias. Schlatter’s rendering would be per- 
missible if the sense certainly required it; since it does not, it is 
better to hold to the more natural interpretation. Also, it is per- 
haps more in Paul’s manner to pray for the welfare of the whole 
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church at Colossae than for that of Philemon alone. Still others 
would give xowwvia here the active sense of ‘impartation’—“the 
impartation of your faith (to the saints).” This interpretation is as 
old as the Vulgate at least, and it gives excellent sense. But that 
sense does not differ significantly from that which we get by taking 
kowwvia in the much more usual sense of ‘participation,’ which is 
therefore to be preferred, all the more that the idea that Philemon 
could himself impart his faith to others (if that is supposed to be 
implied) is quite alien to Paul’s conception of faith. Others again 
would take xowwvia in an active sense, but give it the general 
significance of ‘generosity,’ and understand tis wisTews cov as a 
genitive of origin or source—“the generosity which results from, 
which is the expression of, your faith.” Of this it is enough to say 
that no ordinary Greek reader would ever have understood the 
phrase in this way, and that the resultant interpretation has noth- 
ing to commend it. 

Phil. 3 10, (74v) xowwviay (rev) taOnuatwy adtov, presents no 
difficulty ; the meaning is simply, “(the) sharing of his sufferings,” 
a real participation in the sufferings of Christ, not merely sympathy 
with him in his sufferings, still less appropriation of the benefits 
won through these. But it is not necessary to emphasize the idea of 
fellowship by translating as the ordinary English versions, followed 
here by Moffatt, do, “the fellowship of his sufferings.” 

In only one passage in the New Testament do we find what 
seems to be certainly a subjective genitive with cowwvia—Phil.1 s, 
emt Ti Kowwvia buov eis TO evayyé\ov. Here some would take 
kowwvia in the concrete sense of ‘contribution’ (e. g., Moffatt), but 
this is unnecessary. It may well be that what Paul has chiefly in 
mind is the gifts of money which the Philippians had sent him, but 
he is not thinking only of these; at any rate he has chosen to ex- 
press his thought in a more general way (cf. Haupt, op. cit., and 
Michael, in the Moffatt New Testament Commentary, 1929, ad loc.). 
The only instance of cowwvia with eis and the accusative of the 
thing shared which I have found in the classical authors is Thucy- 
dides, 3, 10, 1, xowwviay... eis oddev. But in view of the in- 
stances in Plato of this construction with cowwves and cowwveiv 
(v. supra, p. 369) it is unnecessary to look for some special signi- 
ficance in the turn of the phrase. The use of es may well be due 
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simply to the disinclination to use more than one kind of genitive 
with cowwvia which we noted in the classical authors. Haupt goes 
rather too far when he says that the genitive )u#v makes another 
form of expression “‘necessary.”’ Perhaps, also, the use of es makes 
it clearer than a genitive would have done that To evayyéAov is 
here “the preaching of the gospel.” 

In 1 Jn. 1 s—z, the person with whom there is cowwvia is ex- 
pressed by the use of wera with the genitive (four times). A pre- 
positional phrase of this kind is found occasionally, as we have 
noted, in classical writers, but the only instance which I have 
noticed in which the preposition used is wera is Aeschines, 2, 54, 
THY TOV Tpayuarov mera PidoKparous kowwviay (where Kowwvia 
means ‘partnership’); cf. the instance of wera with cowwve quot- 
ed above, p. 360. Commonly the preposition used is pos, and of 
this there is an example in Epictetus i in which the idea » happens to 
be superficially similar to that of 4 xowwvia wera Tov Tat pos in 
1 Jn. 1 3, namely, Dis. II, 19, 27, where Epictetus asks to be shown 
a man who aspires to Tis mpos Tov Ala cowwvias. But the Stoic 
philosopher’s conception of God is so different from that of the 
Christian that it is doubtful whether the similarity goes beneath 
the surface. ‘Fellowship’ is really an overtranslation of xowwvia 
in Epictetus, but in John (though only there in the New Testament) 
the word does seem to have this meaning. Brooke (ICC, 1912), 
commenting on this passage, strangely remarks, “Kowwwveiv is al- 
ways used of active participation, where the result depends on the 
co-operation of the receiver as well as on the action of the giver. 

. It does not properly denote a merely passive sharing, as weTox7) 
can express, though the words are sometimes used interchange- 
ably.” After our previous discussion we need do no more than point 
out that this statement of the meaning of sowwveiy is quite un- 
warranted by the ordinary use of the word. But, apart from that, 
it is difficult to find in this passage any idea of ‘participation’ at all. 

Paul does once use kowwvia with mpos—2 Cor. 6 14, Tis kowwvia 
wri mpos cxdtos. Here dwri is a ‘possessive’ dative, with 
éo7t understood, and the meaning is, “how can light and darkness 
have anything in common ?”—there is no need to introduce the 
idea of ‘fellowship.’ 

In Rom. 15 26 Paul writes that “Macedonia and Achaia have 
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decided to make xowwviay twa.... eis Tos TTwXovs among 
the saints at Jerusalem.” Here xowwvia must mean ‘contribution.’ 
No parallel to this meaning is to be found in earlier writers, but it 
is an easy enough development, cf. rais xpetas Tov ayiwv Koww- 
vouvres in 1213, already discussed. It is not easy to decide 
whether the word has this meaning in some other passages or not. 
We have already rejected this interpretation of Phil. 1 5. It does 
not seem desirable to give xowwvia this meaning in 2 Cor. 8 4, Tv 
Kowwviav THg dLtaKovias THs Eis TOUS ayious ; wherever it is 
followed by a genitive which can without difficulty be taken as a 
genitive of the thing shared it is best to give it its primary signi- 
fication of ‘participation in’. And in this passage the preceding 
words, deduevor juov THv xapw «ai, confirm this interpretation; 
tiv xapw Kat diaxoviay is a hendiadys (note the single article), 
“the privilege of participation in.” In 9 13 in the same epistle we 
have (77)... awAoTyTL Tis KoWwwvias cis adTOUS Kai eis qwavras. 
If the phrase had ended at eis avrovs there would be little doubt 
that xowwvia ought to be taken here to mean ‘contribution’ —“the 
generosity of your contribution for them.” But it is not easy to 
understand how the Corinthians could be said to have made a con- 
tribution, not only for the saints at Jerusalem, but for all Christians. 
And so Windisch decides finally, though somewhat uncertainly, for 
the rendering, “the sincerity of your fellowship with them and with 
all” (Meyer’s Kommentar, 9th ed., 1924, ad loc.). But the use of the 
preposition es (unparalleled in this sense elsewhere) instead of the 
much more natural zpos or pera tells strongly against this view. 
It is better to regard xat e’s wavras as one of Paul’s characteristic 
sudden afterthoughts, indicating “that a benefit conferred on the 
brethren at Jerusalem is a benefit to the whole body of Christians” 
(Plummer, JCC, 1915, ad loc.). 

Three times xowwvia is used absolutely. In Gal. 2 9 Paul says 
that the pillars of the church at Jerusalem gave Barnabas and him- 
self deftas... xowwvias, “on the understanding that we were 
to go to the Gentiles and they to the Jews.” This last clause shows 
that xowwvia here still has quite definitely the sense of ‘partner- 
ship,’ ‘going shares in an enterprise,’ rather than the vaguer sense 
of ‘fellowship.’ In Hebrews 13 16, tis de evrowtas Kat Kowwvias 
uy emiAavOavecOe, the sense is closely akin to that of Rom. 15 26 
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and 2 Cor. 9 13, only that here the action of contributing rather 
than the concrete result of that action is meant. Thus xowwvia 
here corresponds exactly to the active sense which the verb very 
probably has in Gal. 6 6. No parallel to this use has been found in 
earlier writers. 

The remaining instance of xowwvia used absolutely is Acts 2 42, 
“They (sc. the new converts to the Christian movement) devoted 
themselves to the teaching of the apostles and 77 xowwvia, to the 
breaking of bread and to prayers.” In the A.V. this is translated, 
“they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship.” But the order of the words makes it unlikely that Tov 
avooToAwy is intended to be taken with 77 cowwvia as well as with 
77 Owayx7,, and most of the recent interpreters take it only with the 
latter. 7 xowwvia is then usually translated, “the fellowship.” In 
English that phrase, used without any qualification, such as “of 
believers,” would naturally have a concrete sense and so be syn- 
onymous here with “the Christian community’’, but it is not clear 
that this is what the translators really mean. Even Professor C. A. 
Anderson Scott, who regards 7 cowwvia as a sort of technical term, 
“a new name for a new thing,” and so prints the word with a capital 
letter, “the Fellowship,” explains it as meaning “community of 
spirit issuing in community of life” (v. The Spirit, edited by B. H. 
Streeter, 1919, p. 137). Professor Scott adduces no satisfactory 
evidence for this special Christian use of the term. In default of 
such evidence it is much more natural to regard the article as that 
so commonly used in Greek with abstract nouns, and to translate 
Tn kowwvia simply by “fellowship.” But then the word comes in 
very strangely in the midst of three other phrases which denote 
particular ways in which this fellowship manifested itself. It is 
reasonable to expect that 7 cowwvia also denotes such a mani- 
festation of fellowship rather than the fellowship itself. Now the 
four invariable elements of Christian worship from the beginning 
have been preaching, prayer, the sacraments, and contribution of 
money or some equivalent to the common cause. The first three of 
these are plainly mentioned here (whether “the breaking of bread” 
means specifically the Lord’s Supper or some more primitive rite 
of fellowship is immaterial). It is therefore probable that 7 cowwvia 
denotes the fourth. We have just seen that cowwvia has this sense 
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in Heb. 13 16, and in the next verse the author of Acts goes on to 
tell how the early Christians sold their possessions and “parted 
them to all.” If, then, the article here has any special significance, 
and 7 kowwvia really is a sort of technical term (which is very 
doubtful) it most probably denotes that special liberality which was 
perhaps the most striking manifestation of the new Christian spirit. 
But it is sufficient to take the word in the sense which it has in 
Heb. 13 16. 

Coming now to the more difficult passages, we take first 1 Cor. 
10 14ff. The whole passage is a warning against idolatry —“Where- 
fore, shun idolatry” (verse 14). The apostle, as Lietzmann has well 
said (Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 3rd ed., 1931, ad loc.), “bases 
his argument on the conception of the cowwvia which is established 
through the Lord’s Supper: if one partakes of the Lord’s Supper 
he becomes xowwvos Xpiorov; if he eats at the table of the demon 
he becomes kowwvos damoviov. But these are mutually exclusive 
conditions, and so the Christian must not take part in a heathen 
sacrificial feast (Opfermahlzeit).” In this admirably clear summary 
of the argument Lietzmann has, quite justifiably, introduced the 
phrase xowwvos Xprorov, which the apostle himself does not use, 
to balance the phrase xowwvovs datmoviwv. What the apostle does 
say is that the cup at the Lord’s Supper is xowwvia Tov aiuatos 
tov Xpiorov, and the bread xowwvia Tov cwuatos To’ Xprorov. 
Now to those familiar with ordinary Greek usage as we have found 
it in the non-Biblical writers—and Paul was writing to Corinthians— 
these phrases could naturally mean only “participation (with others) 
in the blood of Christ” and “participation (with others) in the body 
of Christ.” First, because when a genitive is used with cowwvia it 
is, five times out of six, a genitive of the thing shared; and second, 
because aiua and cua denote things, in which one can participate, 
but with which one cannot properly have fellowship. We have seen 
that cowwveivy can be used with a dative indicating a thing, in the 
sense of ‘to have association of some kind with.’ It is therefore 
possible that cowwria might be used in the corresponding sense 
of ‘association with.’ But no example of this sense of the word has 
been found, and in any case it would have been necessary to use a 
dative of the thing, with the noun as with the verb, in order to 
avoid the almost inevitable misunderstanding of the genitive. The 
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phrases here, therefore, cannot mean “fellowship with the blood, 
and with the body, of Christ,” even if these phrases really mean 
anything in English. At this stage in our discussion it is not necess- 
ary to point out the fallacy in Robinson’s assertion (loc. cit.), “It 
is no doubt tempting to take it (xowwvia here) in the simple sense 
of ‘partaking of;’ but this loses the force of its derivation from 
xowos which implies jointness, or community of some kind. In 
this very place St. Paul expresses mere ‘partaking’ by peréxew, 
not xowwveiv.” It is enough to say that no unprejudiced reader 
could possibly discover any significant difference of meaning be- 
tween the two words in this passage. Yet, although when he had 
once used xowwvia Paul could safely vary the expression and use 
uetéxev, he could not well have used weTox7) to begin with, for 
it is essential to his argument that participation in the blood and 
the body of Christ at the Supper does create an association or fel- 
lowship between those who participate—‘‘We, though we are many, 
are one body; for we all partake (ueTéx omer) of the one bread.” 
Here uetéxouevr is entirely adequate to express his meaning, for the 
idea of partaking along with others is expressed both by wares and 
by évos. Since the idea of fellowship with Christ is not plainly ex- 
pressed anywhere in this passage, those who insist upon finding it 
there are driven to find it implied in verse 1s, “Are not those who 
eat the sacrifices (among the Jews) cowwvoi Tod Ovctuatypiou 2” 
The simple and obvious interpretation of this is, “Are they not 
participants together in the altar ?’’, “altar” being used, by a com- 
mon figure of speech, for the food offered on the altar. Here mér- 
oxo: would not have been appropriate; the argument depends upon 
the creation of an association between those who partake. But some 
will not have this simple interpretation. They insist upon finding 
here the idea of an association, not between the worshippers, but 
between the worshippers and God. They arrive at this in one or 
other of two ways. In each case they translate, “Are not those who 
eat the sacrifices in fellowship with the altar ?”’ Even in doing that 
they are straining the meaning of cxowwvos and disregarding its 
ordinary syntactical usage. But that is not of itself sufficient for 
their purpose. Some proceed, “and therefore with the unseen God, 
whose altar it is” (so Robertson and Plummer, JCC, 1911, ad loc.). 
But if Paul really meant to say that the Jewish priests and others 
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who ate part of the meat offered in sacrifice thereby entered into 
fellowship with God, what possible reason can he have had for ex- 
pressing this vital link in his argument so obscurely ? Others, more 
ingeniously, argue that O@vc.acrijpiov here is simply a euphemism 
of the familiar Jewish kind, to avoid the use of the divine name 
(so Gressmann, ZN W, vol. 20, 1921, pp. 224ff., followed by Lietz- 
mann, loc. cit.). But there is no satisfactory evidence that @vo1tac77- 
ptov, or any Hebrew equivalent, ever was used in this way. Gress- 
mann relies largely upon & passage in Philo, De spec. leg. I 221, 
(God) evepyeTns Kat _Prddepos @v Kowwvov amédpave tou Bwpuou 
Kat ono pareCov TO cuuTocwv Tav Thy Ovoiay éemTedOUVTOY. 
Here it is perfectly clear that Bwuds is not a substitute for the 
divine name. xowwvov tod Bwuoi is exactly parallel to éuorpa- 
meCov (cf. xowwwvos TpareCav in Ecclus. 6, 10), and if Bwpds is a 
substitute for anything else it is for the offermgs made upon it, as 
@voracryprov is in our passage. Moreover, neither Philo nor Paul 
is at all likely to have used such a substitute for the word God. 
Philo, in an earlier passage in the same work, does say that the 
priests are sharers with God in the sacrifices: xowwvot Tov Kat’ 
evxapicTiay aroveuopevwy yivovra Oem (I 131). Here it is to be 
noted, first, that he says 0e@ plainly; second, that he says Oe, not 
Ocov; and last, that while he emphasizes the fact that it is with 
none other than God himself that the priests share the sacrifices 
(by putting Oe in a very emphatic position at the end of the state- 
ment), there is not the slightest suggestion that this brings about 
any deeper and more spiritual fellowship with him. That idea is 
quite foreign to Judaism; the worshippers generally did not partake 
of the ordinary sacrifices. Such portions as were not consumed on 
the altar were used for food, for the priests and Levites principally, 
but also for the poor ; but no special religious significance was attach- 
ed to participation in such food. This certainly weakens the force 
of Paul’s analogy, but it was the best he could find in Judaism. 
This very weakness is further proof that there is no reference in 
this passage to any kind of mystical union, mediated through food, 
either with God or with Christ (cf. Johannes Weiss, in Meyer’s 
Kommentar, 9th ed., 1910, ad loc.). 

If the argument so far be accepted, there can be no doubt about 
the meaning of ov Oédw de vuas Kowwvois Tov daimoviwy yiverOat 
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in verse 20. So far as the syntax goes, this might mean, “I do not 
want you to be partners of (i. e., with) the demons.” (It cannot well 
mean, “I do not wish you to have fellowship with the demons,” for 
if Paul had meant that he would doubtless have used xowwveiv 
or, better still, cowwviay éxew, as in 1 Jn. 1.) But there is in the 
rest of the passage no suggestion of any partnership between the 
worshippers and the deity whom they worship. If that idea is ex- 
pressed here, it comes in unexpectedly, and it remains quite un- 
developed. It is therefore much easier to take Tov datuoviwy as 
an ordinary genitive of the thing shared—‘I do not wish you to 
be partners (with one another and with your heathen fellow-wor- 
shippers) in demons,” which is simply a striking way of saying, “I 
do not wish you to participate in demon-worship.”’ Lietzmann’s 
summary of the argument remains correct, though we differ from 
him in the interpretation of the phrases which he has left untrans- 
lated. It may be admitted that the argument as a whole is some- 
what weak, in that it involves certain assumptions which Paul’s 
opponents in Corinth probably did not grant. But this is true which- 
ever interpretation we accept. 

There are a number of problems for exegetes in Phil. 2 1, but the 
phrase cowwvia mvevuatos ought not to cause them any trouble. 
Taken by itself it naturally means “‘participation in the Spirit,” 
and that rendering fits the context perfectly well. Vincent (ICC, 
1897, ad loc.) rightly explains that “the genitive is the genitive of 
that of which one partakes,” and he is also right in finding other 
instances of the same construction in 1 Cor. 1 9; 10 16; 2 Cor. 8 4; 
13 13; and Phil. 3 10, where the genitives are taken otherwise by 
most commentators. But he begins by saying that the meaning is 
“fellowship with the Holy Spirit” —as if “fellowship with the Spi- 
rit’’ and “participation in the Spirit’? were the same thing. And 
while he rejects the interpretation “the fellowship which the Spirit 
imparts,” on the ground that it is contrary to New Testament usage, 
he holds that it is grammatically possible. Since this rendering of 
the phrase has the support of a number of distinguished scholars 
(v. Bauer, op. cit., sub voc.) it is worth while to point out that it is 
not even grammatically possible. cowwveiv cannot mean ‘to im- 
part fellowship,’ but only ‘to have fellowship,’ and so cowwvia can 
mean only ‘the having of fellowship,’ not ‘the imparting of fellow- 
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ship.’ It is true that participation in the same Spirit necessarily 
creates fellowship between those who so participate, but it does 
not follow that a writer who speaks of participation in the Spirit 
necessarily has the resulting fellowship in mind. It is interesting to 
notice that Weymouth, Moffatt, and Goodspeed all agree with Vin- 
cent here, but only Goodspeed translates 4 xowwvia Tov aryiov 
avevuaros in 2 Cor. 13 13 in the same way. 

Yet there does not seem to be any good reason why the latter 
phrase should be given a different meaning. Lietzmann, in the first 
edition of the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 1910, said that no 
exegetical skill could avail to determine with certainty whether the 
meaning is “the participation in the Holy Spirit,” or “the fellow- 
ship created by the Holy Spirit,” or “the fellowship with the Holy 
Spirit,” but this is to exaggerate the difficulty. “The fellowship 
created by the Holy Spirit” is not really grammatically possible, 
as we have seen. If the genitive is subjective, the meaning can be 
only, “the fellowship which the Holy Spirit has,” and without men- 
tion of the other parties in the fellowship the meaning is left in- 
complete. It is very difficult to see how such completion could well 
be supplied in a sentence such as this, with the words neta tavTwv 
vuov following immediately, for by itself 4 xowwvia tov ayiov 
TvevmaTos weTa TAavTwy Uuov would naturally mean “the fellowship 
which the Holy Spirit has with you all.”’ Moreover, we have seen 
that the subjective genitive with xowwyvia is really very infrequent. 
The best reason advanced for taking the genitive here as subjective 
is that the other two genitives in this threefold benediction are held 
to be subjective. But, to begin with, ‘grace’ is not a verbal noun, 
and so cannot have a subjective genitive at all. And in any case it 
is a quite arbitrary assumption that Paul was clearly conscious of 
the precise quality of the genitives he used, and still another that 
he would have found it desirable to make sure that they were all 
of one kind. There is much more to be said for the last of the three 
suggested interpretations, which is the most usual one. It is quite 
possible to think of Christians as having fellowship with the Holy 
Spirit. But it is a serious objection that such an objective genitive 
is, as we have seen, almost never found with cowwvia. And though 
most Christians today doubtless think of the Holy Spirit as a person 
(in theory at least) it is still not certain that Paul did. Since the 
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word zvevua would not naturally suggest a person to his Corinthian 
readers, it seems likely that if Paul really meant ‘fellowship with 
the Holy Spirit’ he would have used an unambiguous form of ex- 
pression, such as 7 Kowwvia weTa TOU ayiov vevuaTos, to make 
his meaning plain. It is another arbitrary assumption to suppose 
that the desire for stylistic uniformity would have him led to use 
the genitive at the cost of clarity. So Lietzmann has been well- 
advised in modifying his statement, quoted above; in the last (3rd) 
edition of the Handbuch the only interpretation of this passage 
which he thinks it necessary even to mention is the first, “particip- 
ation in the Holy Spirit.” 

There remains only 1 Cor. 1 9, “Faithful is God, through whom 
you were called eis cowwviay Tot viod avtov "Incot Xpirrov Tot 
kupiov juov. Translators and commentators are all but unanimous 
in rendering xowwvia here by “fellowship,” but some translate the 
whole phrase, ‘the fellowship of his son,” and others, “fellowship 
with his son.” The objection to the first is the absence of the article 
with xowwvia; this is as indispensable in such a phrase in Greek 
as it is in English. The objection to the second is that it takes Tov 
viov as a genitive of the person with whom one associates, and, as 
we have seen, such a genitive, if it is ever found at all, is certainly 
exceedingly rare. Both these objections are avoided by taking Tov 
viov as a genitive of the thing shared, as Vincent (loc. cit.) and 
Haupt (op. cit., ad Phil. 1 5) do. The meaning then is, “participation 
in his son.” It is quite possible to regard this as a terse expression 
for “participation in the spiritual blessings made available in his 
son” —a meaning which some find in the phrase even though they 
translate xowwvia by “fellowship” (for a recent example, see 
Goudge, in the Westminster Commentaries, 1903, ad loc.: God has 
“called us to a share in all the blessings included in the Lord”). 
But there is really no objection to taking the phrase quite literally; 
Paul frequently speaks of the risen and glorified Christ in acuriously 
impersonal way, and those who are “members of the body of Christ” 
may surely equally well be said to ‘participate in’ him. In spite, 
then, of the formidable weight of opinion on the other side, I am 
convinced that even here xowwvia retains its primary, and only 
common, meaning—‘participation along with others in something.’ 
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THE CHALDAEAN CONQUEST OF JUDAH. 
A REJOINDER 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


T is a signal honor to engage in debate with so justly distinguish- 

ed a scholar as Professor Torrey.1 In my paper on the “Seal of 
Eliakim,” etc., in JBL, Vol. LI, 1932, p. 77ff., I was forced by 
the nature of my subject to discuss and oppose his views; failure 
to discuss them fully would have been discourteous to their prot- 
agonist and unscholarly to boot. Though I am heartily in favor 
of the principle of open debate on all such matters, there hardly 
seems to be anything sufficiently new at present to merit space in 
the Journal. For the brick, the Babylonian atmosphere, the men- 
tion of Daniel, and the reference to the Persians, I may refer again 
to Professor Torrey’s discussion in his Psewlo-Ezekiel, as well as to 
my own discussion and to the references there given. There is suf- 
ficient material to enable the reader to form his own opinion. 

In justice to myself, however, it must be said that Professor 
Torrey’s desire to avoid undue prolongation of his reply has led to 
an abbreviation of quotations in his second paragraph, through 
which I appear to be making a “very unpleasant misrepresentation”’ 
where there is no misrepresentation of his published views at all. 
In the following quotations I shall give all those parts of sentences 
which he has quoted in roman letters, and all which he has omitted 
in italics, for the sake of clearness. 

On p. 104 of my paper I say: “The archaeological evidence is 
thus completely in accord with the frequent references to complete 
devastation of Judah (in addition to the passages cited above for the 
Negeb and the Shephelah), found in Jeremiah and elsewhere, and 
absolutely opposed to the views of Torrey, shared to some extent 
by Stanley Cook, Hélscher, Mowinckel, and others, which minimize 
the devastation caused by the Chaldaean conquest.” That Torrey has 

1 See his Ezekiel and the Exile. A. Reply, J BL, Vol. LI, 1932 pp. 179—181. 
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minimized the devastation caused by this conquest may be seen 
particularly from the following passages: “If any of the villages 
and cities of Judea were much depopulated, it was certainly for a 
short time only” (Second Isaiah, p. 29)—“If there were any truth 
in the traditional account of the depopulation of Jerusalem and 
Judea, etc.” (op. cit., p. 28). The first passage quoted by Torrey in 
support of devastation reads in full as follows: “When Nebuchad- 
nezzar made his last expedition against Jerusalem, in the year 
586 B.C., he did his work of devastation thoroughly, sacking the 
city, razing its walls, and burning the temple, together with the other 
principal buildings” (Ezra Studies, p. 290). Almost immediately 
afterward he says: “The deportation was a small one, and even if 
it really included the cream of Jerusalem, the life of the city could 
not have been endangered by the loss.” On p. 299, where Torrey’s 
next quotation occurs, he tries to show that the population of the 
cities which were “sacked and destroyed” must have returned as 
soon as it was safe and have reoccupied their old homes. In Second 
Isaiah, p. 62, occurs Torrey’s fourth and last quotation, which reads 
intact as follows: “After the Chaldaean invasion the portions of the 
city [Jerusalem] which were left vacant or thinned out by deportation, 
conflagration, and the exodus due to fear and discouragement were 
eventually reoccupied not only by Jews but also by companies of for- 
eign immigrants. This was doubtless true also of the Judean villages 
which had been wholly or partially abandoned.” Since my point 
has been precisely that the Jewish towns and villages of the pre- 
exilic age were destroyed about the seventh or early sixth century, 
and were for the most part not reoccupied, i. e., that there was not 
simply a temporary devastation, but a lasting one, accompanied 
by a violent and prolonged interruption in the life of the people. 
it is evident that I have not misrepresented Professor Torrey at all. 

In conclusion I would like to repeat my conviction that Professor 
Torrey’s work in biblical fields is of the highest importance, not 
because his views are always correct, but because of the breadth 
of his knowledge, the originality of his views, the soundness of his 
philological method, and the unequalled brilliance of his exposition. 
The combination of such qualities would make any biblical research 
important, even if erroneous historical premises were to invalidate 
part of the results. 
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Tue AMERICAN ScHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM was 
founded in 1900, and was incorporated as the American ScHOOLS OF 
OniENTAL RESEARCH under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1921. 
The Society of Biblical Literature, the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American Oriental Society are represented in the Board of Trustees. 
It is supported by fifty-three American Universities, Colleges and Semi- 
naries, and by private subscriptions. It offers to properly qualified students 
excellent opportunities for pursuing such studies as the following: Biblical 
and Palestinian Archaeology; the Geography of the Land; the History of 
Israel; Early Church History; Arabic, Hebrew and other Semitic Languages; 
Mohammedanism; Greek and Roman Civilization; Civilization under the 
Arabs and the Turks; the Crusades; and the Comparative History of Reli- 
gions. 

The School in Jerusalem occupied its new building, the Jane a 
Nies Memorial, in the Autumn of 1925. Close relations of 
have been established with the British and French Schools of Arebncology 
and the Hebrew University. The School has a good working library, and 
the students have access to the several excellent libraries in the city. 

The School in Baghdad was f opened by Prof. A. T. Cray in 
November 1923. The School is h in the Baghdad Museum, where 
a nucleus of a library has been established. The bequest of the late Dr. 
Witt1am Hayes Warp’s library has been received and the books, some 
2000 volumes, will be shipped promptly to Baghdad. 

The Director of the School in Jerusalem is Prof. NELSON GLUECK. 
The Annual Professor for 1932—33 is Prof. C. G. Cummine of Bangor 
Theological Seminary. The Thayer Fellow is Dr. K. C. Evans of Toronto 
University. The Yale “Two Brothers” Fellow is Dr. W. F. STINESPRING. 

The Field Director of the School in Baghdad for 1932—33 is Mr. CHARLES 
BacueE of the University of Pennsylvania; the Fellow is Dr. C. GoRDON. 

The Thayer Fellowship at the School in Jerusalem offers $ 1500 for a 
year’s study there. The competitive examinations for choice of the Fellow 
are given in March of each year. 

Active members of Supporting Institutions are received at the Jerusalem 
School gratis; others are charged a tuition fee of $ 75.00. Scholars are 
housed and boarded in the Building at very reasonable rates. 

The Annvat of the Schools is now in its eleventh volume (published by 
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